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Implications  of  Research  for 

the  Improvement  0/ Reading 

Hy  WILIJAM  S.  GRAY 
,  ^  The  Universify  of  Chicago 


SCIP^NTIF'IC  studies  relatiiijr  to 
readiii"  have  boon  carried  on 
continuously  and  on  an  cvor- 
oxpandinp  Sf*alo  for  approx'imatcly  a 
century.  During  that  period  the  re¬ 
sults  of  at  least  three  thousand  com¬ 
mendable  studies  have  been  rejM>rted. 
Obviously,  referemces  can  be  made  to 
only  a  few  of  the  findings  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper.  The  jdan  has 
been  adopted,  therefore,  of  directing 
attention  to  c<‘rtain  broad  concej)ts  that 
have  emerged  and  that  have  wide  im¬ 
plications  for  the  improvement  of 
teaching.  The  recent  summary  of  re¬ 
search  in  reading  that  aj)j>ears  in  the 
Ib.oO  revision  of  the  Knryclopcdia  of 
Edarafiomil  lieaeiirrh  provides  more 
fully  than  can  l>e  presented  here  tin* 
detailed  evidence  sup])orting  many  of 
the  conclusions  that  follow. 

The  Dimen.’iiorti  of  fhe  Reading  Art 
Of  primary  importance  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  teaching  is  the  expand¬ 
ing  conception  of  the  reading  act  which 
has  paralleled  the  progress  of  research 
during  recent  years.  A  few  decades 


ago  certain  investigators,  such  as  Otis, 
restricted  the  meaning  of  the  word 
reading  to  the  mental  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  perception  of  words 
(16).  Additional  processes  “in  the 
total  reading  complex”  including  the 
recognition  of  phrase  and  sentence 
meanings,  were  characterized  as 
“supra-reading.” 

Other  investigators  of  that  period, 
such  as  Thorndike,  defined  reading 
much  more  broadly  (17).  To  them 
reading  included  all  that  was  implied 
by  Otis’  definition  and,  in  addition, 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read.  A  review  of  the  re¬ 
search  that  accom]tanied  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  silent  reading  tests  from  1010 
on  shows  how  diligently  investigators 
have  tried  to  identify  all  that  is  im- 
j)lied  by  a  clear  grasp  of  meaning  in 
reading.  As  a  result  two  aspects  of 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  are  now 
wi<lely  recognized,  namely,  its  literal 
meaning  and  the  supplementary  mean¬ 
ings  implied  both  by  the  language  of 
the  passage  and  its  broader  context. 


♦Read  before  a  seetional  meetinff  of  the  American  Etbicational  Research  .Associa¬ 
tion.  February  28,  la.'iO,  Atlantic  City,  New  .tersey. 
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During  the  last  two  decades  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  reading  act  have  been 
still  further  explored  by  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  more 
adequate  reading  tests,  by  those  who 
participated  in  the  Eight  Year  Study 
by  the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  by  numerous  individuals  car¬ 
rying  on  independent  research  pro¬ 
jects.  Underlying  much  of  this  re¬ 
search  has  been  the  assumption  that 
the  good  reader  not  only  perceives 
words  accurately  and  grasps  fully  both 
the  literal  and  the  broader  meaning  of 
a  passage,  but  he  also  takes  such  addi¬ 
tional  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  his  purposes  for  reading  on 
given  occasions.  As  indicated  by  vari¬ 
ous  summaries  of  relevant  studies,  this 
involves  such  supplementary  steps  as 
the  selection  of  the  ideas  presented  and 
the  rejection  of  others,  comparisons 
of  statements  to  identify  similarities 
and  differences,  critical  judgments 
concerning  the  value  of  the  ideas 
apprehended  or  the  validity  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached,  and  the  integration 
of  new  ideas  with  previous  experience 
so  that  clearer  understandings,  ra¬ 
tional  attitudes,  and  improved  patterns 
of  thinking  and  l)ehavior  result.  There 
are  few  who  question  the  importance 
of  such  steps  on  the  part  of  a  reader. 
Some  prefer  not  to  include  them  in  a 
technical  definition  of  reading. 

We  are  concerned  chiefly  at  the 
moment  with  the  implications  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  of  the  broad¬ 
er  understanding  of  the  various  steps 
involved  in  the  total  reading  act  to 
which  research  has  contributed.  It 
implies,  first  of  all,  that  a  narrowly 
conceived  program  of  guidance  in 
reading  is  no  longer  adequate.  It  in¬ 
dicates  clearly  that  there  are  many 
understandings,  attitudes,  and  skills 


that  are  essential  in  achieving  various 
purposes  for  reading  in  addition  to 
those  implied  by  the  accurate,  inde¬ 
pendent  perception  of  words  and  a 
clear  grasp  of  meaning.  It  suggests 
the  urgent  need  of  developing  pro¬ 
grams  of  guidance  in  classrooms  which 
will  insure  the  development  of  all  the 
competencies  that  characterize  an  in¬ 
dependent,  self-reliant  reader.  This 
presupposes  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  implications  of  the 
various  dimensions  of  the  reading  act 
which  may  be  defined  briefly  as  the 
percej)tion  of  words,  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  intended  by 
the  author,  critical  reaction  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  and  such  integration  as  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  for 
reading  on  given  occasions. 

Reading 

A  Series  of  Complex  Activities 

As  our  concept  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  reading  act  has  expanded  ques¬ 
tions  have  arisen  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  various  reading  activities  are 
alike  or  different.  In  previous  de¬ 
cades  it  was  assumed  that  reading  w’as 
a  single  complex  of  mental  processes. 
The  validity  of  this  view  was  chal¬ 
lenged  early  in  the  twenties  by  Judd 
and  Buswell  who  secured  striking  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  processes  involved  in 
reading  vary  with  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  read,  its  difficulty  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  reading  (12).  On  the  basis 
of  such  evidence  the  view  was  ad¬ 
vanced  that  reading  is  not  a  single 
complex  of  mental  processes  but  rather 
a  series  of  complex  mental  activities 
which  vary  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  conditions. 

Much  evidence  supporting  this  view 
has  been  secured  during  recent  years. 
In  a  study  by  Artley,  for  example,  the 
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general  and  specific  factors  involved 
in  reading  different  kinds  of  material 
were  studied  (1).  The  results  showed 
that  whereas  there  is  much  overlap¬ 
ping  in  ability  to  read  in  different  sub¬ 
ject  areas  there  are  also  many  strik¬ 
ing  differences.  These  differences 
have  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
each  kind  of  material  has  its  own  body 
of  concepts  and  vocabulary,  its  unique 
relationships,  logic,  and  form  of  pres¬ 
entation  and  its  distinctive  assump¬ 
tions  and  basic  principles. 

In  a  radically  different  type  of  study 
Gans  made  a  comparison  of  what  is 
involved  in  reading  a  passage  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  about  its  content  and 
in  reading  reference  material  to  solve 
a  problem  (7).  Her  findings  showed 
that  whereas  the  two  kinds  of  reading 
are  similar  in  many  respects  the  latter 
makes  a  larger  number  and  more 
varied  demands  on  the  reader  than  the 
former.  They  support  Judd  and  Bus- 
well  in  their  contention  that  the  print¬ 
ed  page  presents  “a  mass  of  impres¬ 
sions  which  the  active  mind  begins  to 
organize  and  arrange  with  reference 
to  some  pattern  which  it  is  trained  to 
work  out.”  If  the  reader  is  merely 
attempting  to  find  out  what  an  article 
says  the  mental  activities  involved  in 
reading  will  be  according  to  one  pat¬ 
tern.  If  he  is  attempting  to  solve  a 
challenging  problem  through  the  use 
of  reference  material  “the  whole  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  attitude  of  the  reader 
will  be  very  different.” 

These  findings  indicate  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  guidance  in  reading  provided 
in  schools  should  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  include  all  the  forms  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  reading  that  have  functional 
value  at  the  respective  grade  levels. 
Since  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
reading  differ  with  such  factors  as  the 


purpose  for  reading  and  the  kind  of 
material  read,  the  training  provided 
in  any  one  area  will  not  insure  effi¬ 
ciency  in  meeting  all  the  demands 
made  on  the  reader  in  other  fields.  It 
follows  that  the  development  of  a 
thoroughly  competent  reader  at  any 
level  of  advancement  is  the  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  teachers  who  assign 
reading  materials  to  him. 

A  second  implication  is  that  teach¬ 
ers  should  define  clearly  the  purpose 
of  given  reading  assignments  and 
should  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
reading  demands  which  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  on  their  pupils.  When  new  ways 
of  interpreting  or  dealing  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  are  required  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  development  of 
needed  understandings,  attitudes  and 
skills.  As  emphasized  by  Judd  and 
Buswell  “whenever  the  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  of  pupils  show  fundamental 
differences,  practical  school  procedure 
will  have  to  fit  its  methods  to  these 
differences.”  Unfortunately,  only  mod¬ 
erate  progress  has  been  made  thus  far 
in  adjusting  methods  of  teaching  and 
individual  guidance  to  the  varying  de¬ 
mands  made  on  readers  in  different 
school  activities. 

The  Common  Elements 
in  Reading  Ability 
A  third  area  of  investigation  has 
been  concerned  with  the  elements,  or 
components,  of  reading  ability  that  are 
common  to  the  diverse  patterns  of 
reading  activities  in  which  pupils  en¬ 
gage.  For  generations  such  elements 
have  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
fundamental  skills  in  reading.  More 
recently  they  have  been  referred  to  as 
the  Language  Arts  skills  involved  in 
reading.  In  both  cases  they  include 
accuracy  and  independence  in  word 
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recognition  and  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  what  is  read.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  these  elements  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  repeatedly  during  recent  years 
by  statements  to  the  effect  that  one  can¬ 
not  engage  successfully  in  the  broader 
dimensions  of  the  reading  act  until 
he  has  learned  to  recognize  clearly  and 
accurately  the  essential  ideas  of  the 
passages  he  reads. 

The  earliest  studies  which  tried  to 
identify  the  common  elements  in  r(‘ad- 
ing  ability  made  large  use  of  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  correlation  and  partial  regres¬ 
sion  iHjuations.  Through  the  us(‘  of 
such  techniques.  Hilliard,  for  example, 
found  that  the  basic  elements  in  good 
reading  included  among  others  an 
active,  inquiring  mind,  an  adeipiate 
meaning  vocabulary,  and  ability  to  rt*- 
late  and  organize  the  meanings  api)re- 
hended  (11). 

During  recent  years  use  has  been 
made  of  factorial  analysis  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  chief  conijKments  of  reading 
ability.  An  unpublished  study  of  this 
tyix*  has  just  l)een  completed  by  Edith 
8.  Jay  in  the  psychology  <leparrment 
of  the  T’niversity  of  riiicago  in  whicJi 
she  attempted  to  determine  “the  com¬ 
mon  factors”  in  about  thirty  reading 
tasks  often  assigned  at  the  fourth 
grade  level.  Her  findings  revealed  “a 
general  reading  factor’’  that  is  best 
measured  by  a  task  which  re<]uires  a 
purpose  or  “frame  of  reference.”  abil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  an  appropriate  mental 
set.  capacity  to  relate  or  organize  ideas 
in  terms  of  that  frame  of  reference, 
and  ability  to  shift  from  one  such  cen¬ 
ter  of  attention  to  another  as  the  read¬ 
ing  proceeds.  The  other  factors  re¬ 
vealed  included  ability  to  identify 
words  in  isolation,  memory  for  con¬ 
tent.  an  oral  factor  probably  related 


to  fluency  in  speech,  a  speed  factor  and 
a  verbal  factor. 

A  second  study  in  this  area  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Davis  (5).  He  applied  in- 
tercorrelatious  and  factorial  analysis 
in  an  effort  to  identify  tbe  “central 
factors”  in  nine  signifleant  reading 
skills  discussed  widely  in  recent  books 
and  articles  on  reading.  Ilis  findings 
indicated  that  two  factors  accounted 
for  89  j)ercent  of  the  variance.  They 
were  word  knowledge  and  what  he 
termed  “reasoning  in  reading”  which 
included  ability  to  infer  meanings  and 
to  weave  them  together  in  appropriate 
thought  patterns. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  studies 
supjwrt  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
core  of  common  elements  in  the  varied 
forms  and  applications  of  reading  in 
which  children  and  adults  engage.  By 
implication  they  justify  vigorous  em¬ 
phasis  in  teaching  on  the  so-called 
basic  reading  skills  embracing  2)ercep- 
tion  and  a  clear  grasp  of  meaning.  In 
addition  they  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  certain  attitudes  and  habits 
common  to  all  reading  tasks,  which 
comprise  what  has  aptly  been  called 
“reading  adaptation.”  They  include 
an  inquiring  attitud<“,  a  purpose  or 
frame  of  reference,  the  understandings 
and  skills  essential  in  solving  the  vari¬ 
ous  reading  problems  faced,  ability  to 
recognize  and  shift  from  one  problem 
to  another,  and  to  marshall  all  one’s 
resources  at  each  step  in  solving  the 
problems  that  arise.  As  progress  is 
made  in  developing  these  basic  com¬ 
petencies,  vigorous  effort  is  needed 
also  to  insure  correspondingly  high 
levels  of  efficiency  in  the  various  forms 
and  applications  of  reading  required 
in  different  learning  activities. 
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By  Many  Personal  Factors 

A  fourth  impressive  fact  revealed  by 
research  is  that  comjx'tence  in  read¬ 
ing  is  influenced  by  many  personal 
factors.  As  pointed  out  earlier  the 
mental  ability  of  the  reader  and  his 
background  of  experience,  as  measured 
by  his  meaning  vocabulary,  are  highly 
correlated  with  his  prraent  achieve¬ 
ment  in  reading.  Furthermore,  a  re¬ 
cent  summary  of  research  by  Hildreth 
emphasizes  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  efficient  reading  and  a  pupil’s 
language  attainment  (10).  Ilis  abil¬ 
ity,  for  example,  to  recognize  and  pro¬ 
nounce  words,  to  follow  the  pattern  of 
thought  implied  by  the  words  used  and 
to  read  orally  are  all  influenced  by 
acquaintance  with  and  mastery  of  lan¬ 
guage.  In  a  similar  summary  Monroe 
and  Backus  showed  that  reading  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  many  physical  factors  and 
conditions,  such  as  an  adequately 
organized  nervous  system  for  receiv¬ 
ing  stimuli  and  for  correlating  them 
with  systems  of  language  response, 
adequate  vision  and  hearing,  physical 
vitality,  etc.  (14). 

Limited  .space  makes  it  impossible 
to  cite  evidence  showing  that  achieve¬ 
ment  in  reading  is  influenced  by  a 
child’s  status  in  all  aspects  of  his  de¬ 
velopment — mental,  physical,  social 
and  emotional  (18).  Because  of  their 
great  importance,  however,  brief  re¬ 
ference  will  be  made  to  two  groups  of 
factors.  In  the  first  place,  the  results 
of  many  studies  of  children’s  motives 
and  drives  show’  that  the  wide  reader 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  superior  reader  are 
characterized  by  many  compelling  in¬ 
terests.  Furthermore,  the  reader’s  atti¬ 
tudes,  biases,  and  preconceptions  are 
of  great  significance  in  reading.  They 
influence  in  a  subtle  manner  the  way 


world  as  described  in  what  he  reads 
and  how  he  reacts  to  the  ideas  acquir¬ 
ed.  They  also  determine  what  aspects 
of  the  material  read  have  meaning  atid 
significance  to  him  and  the  items  to 
which  he  attaches  major  importance. 
As  shown  by  Crossen  they  also  influ¬ 
ence  the  accuracy  of  his  interpreta¬ 
tions,  particularly  if  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  differ  from  those  which  he 
holds  (4).  As  such  evidence  has 
accumulated  the  fact  has  become  clear 
that  a  reader’s  progress  and  compe¬ 
tence  in  reading  is  influenced  by  all 
that  he  is  and  brings  to  the  reading 
act. 

These  findings  indicate  that  the 
learner  must  be  made  a  specific  focus 
of  attention  in  planning  instruction  in 
reading.  They  show  also  that  a  read¬ 
ing  program  based  on  the  assumption 
that  uniform  requirements  and  the 
same  standards  of  attainment  for  all 
at  a  given  age  or  grade  level  are  appro¬ 
priate  fails  to  recognize  a  basic  fact 
of  human  nature.  They  justify  the 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
classroom  teachers  to  carry  on  con¬ 
tinuous  and  intensive  studies  of  the 
characteristics  and  attainments  of 
their  pupils  and  to  adjust  group  and 
individual  instruction  to  their  varying 
needs. 

Growth  in  Reading 
Parallels  Total  Development 

Closely  associated  with  the  fact  that 
competence  in  reading  is  influenced  by 
many  personal  factors  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  progress  in  reading  parallels 
the  total  development  of  the  learner. 
The  fact  should  be  emphasized,  first, 
that  studies  of  pupil  progress  show 
conclusively  that  growth  in  reading 
ability  is  continuous  from  the  earliest 
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grades  through  the  junior  college. 
When  the  s  .<f8  made  on  various  types 
of  reading  tests  are  combined  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  the  so-called 
curve  of  progress  from  the  first  to  the 
fourteenth  grade  is  essentially  a 
straight  line.  A  similar  curve  relatr 
ing  to  the  total  development  of  pupils 
has  been  reported  by  Olson  and 
Hughes  as  a  result  of  studies  of  the 
progress  of  groups  of  children  over  a 
number  of  years  in  various  physical, 
mental  and  social  traits  (15). 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  led 
Olson  to  conclude  that  progress  in 
reading  falls,  as  a  rule,  within  the 
limits  of  the  growth  pattern  for  the 
various  physical  and  mental  traits 
measured.  If,  for  example,  a  child 
made  unusually  rapid  or  slow  progress 
in  other  aspects  of  development,  pro- 
gri“ss  in  reading,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  was  eorrespondingly  rapid  or 
slow.  In  order  to  check  the  validity 
of  Olson’s  findings  a  study  was  made 
of  superior  and  inferior  readers  in 
several  grades  of  the  Laboratory 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  whom  similar  records  were  avail¬ 
able.  The  unpublished  findings  sup¬ 
port  Olson’s  conclusions  and  are  equal¬ 
ly  convincing. 

Such  evidence  challenges  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  two  basic  assumptions  underly¬ 
ing  traditional  programs  of  reading 
instruction.  The  first  is  that  develop¬ 
ment  in  reading  is  completed  largely 
by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  and, 
as  a  result,  instruction  in  reading  is 
unnecessary  at  more  advanced  levels. 
The  fact  is  now  clear  that  progress  in 
reading  is  continuous  throughout  the 
elementary  and  secondary  years,  and 
even  later.  Indeed,  as  stated  by  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  Strang  and  Traxler,  “Ivearn- 
ing  to  read  is  a  life  time  process  .  .  . 


reading  ability,  as  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  total  development,  increases 
with  his  growth  in  interests  and  gen¬ 
eral  ability  and  with  the  challenge  of 
increasingly  complex  and  difficult 
reading  tasks  at  each  successive  edu¬ 
cational  level.”  (13)  Furthermore 
the  results  of  scores  of  studies  show 
that  growth  in  ability  to  read  effective¬ 
ly  is  greatly  facilitated  at  the  higher 
as  well  as  the  lower  levels  of  advance¬ 
ment  through  appropriate  guidance. 
It  follows  that  carefully  coordinated 
programs  of  reading  instruction  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  junior  college 
are  essential  if  schools  are  to  make 
their  greatest  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  independent  self-reliant 
readers. 

Strategic  Goals  in  Teaching  Vary 
at  Different  Levels  of  Advancement 

Since  progress  in  reading  parallels 
total  development  it  would  be  logical 
to  assume  that  the  strategic  goals  in 
teaching  reading  would  vary  signifi¬ 
cantly  as  the  reader  advances  toward 
maturity.  The  results  of  research 
'8up|>ort  this  view.  Studies  of  reading 
interests,  for  example,  reveal  striking 
evidence  that  they  expand  rapidly  as 
children  mature.  Furthermore,  the  de¬ 
velopmental  needs  of  children  change 
at  a  corresponding  rate.  The  fact  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  domin¬ 
ant  interests  and  developmental  needs 
of  pupils  determine  largely  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  reading  and  the  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  appropriate  at  each  level  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Furthermore,  the  mental 
processes  involved  and  related  teach¬ 
ing  problems  vary  with  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  read,  its  difficulty  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  reading.  It  follows  that  the 
strategic  goals  of  teaching  relatively 
mature  secondary  school  pupils  to  in- 
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terpret  what  they  read  with  adequate 
breadth  and  depth  differ  in  many  sig¬ 
nificant  respects  from  those  of  teach¬ 
ing  first-grade  pupils  to  read  and 
grasp  the  meaning  of  very  simple 
passages.  Experierce  supplies  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  that  the  former, is  just  as 
challenging  a  task  to  high  school  pupils 
as  the  latter  is  to  first  grade  pupils. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  relating  to 
changes  in  the  strategic  goals  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  further  supported  by  the  results 
of  studies  of  growth  periods  in  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  reading  ability  (8). 
They  show,  for  example,  that  accuracy 
in  recognizing  and  pronouncing  words, 
rate  and  span  of  recognition,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  simple 
passages  develop  rapidly  during  the 
primary  grades,  that  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  material  relating  to  things  and 
events  outside  the  reader’s  immediate 
environment,  to  derive  the  meaning 
and  pronunciation  of  increasingly 
long  words,  and  to  read  with  increas¬ 
ing  speed  develops  rapidly  during  the 
middle  grades;  and  that  capacity  to 
make  increasingly  broad  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  interpretations  and  to  master  the 
meaning  of  technical  words  continues 
to  increase  throughout  the  high  school 
and  college  period. 

The  discussions  in  earlier  sections 
of  this  paper  supported  the  contention 
that  instruction  in  reading  should  cul¬ 
tivate  at  every  grade  level  certain  com¬ 
mon  requirements  of  an  effective  read¬ 
er,  such  as  consciousness  of  a  purpose 
to  be  achieved,  an  attentive  attitude, 
ability  to  focus  on  the  problem  at  hand 
and  to  marshall  all  one’s  resources  in 
attempting  to  solve  it,  and  capacity  to 
shift  from  one  problem  to  another  as 
the  reading  progresses.  The  evidence 
just  presented  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  purposes  and  content  of  a  sound 


reading  program  should  vary  with  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  the  dominant  in¬ 
terests  and  developmental  needs  of 
pupils.  Furthermore,  the  nature  and 
variety  of  the  reading  skills  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  should  expand  from  grade  to 
grade  as  the  reading  needs  of  pupils 
become  increasingly  complex  and  ma¬ 
ture. 

Methods  of  Teaching 
Time  will  permit  reference  to  the 
contributions  of  research  in  only  one 
additional  area;  namely,  methods  of 
teaching.  In  this  connection,  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  three  generalizations 
that  are  amply  supported  by  research 
findings.  The  first  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  conscious  effort  to  promote 
needed  types  of  development  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  reliance  on  incidental  or 
chance  procedures.  For  supporting 
evidence  the  results  of  an  experiment 
by  Gray  and  Holmes  will  be  cited 
which  aimed  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  incidental  and  direct  meth¬ 
ods  of  promoting  an  understanding  of 
words  encountered  by  fourth-grade 
pupils  in  reading  historical  materials 
(9).  As  a  first  step  in  this  study  the 
investigators  tried  to  determine 
whether  the  pupils  were  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  own  deficiencies  and  needs 
in  respect  to  word  meanings.  The  evi¬ 
dence  secured  supported  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  Horn  and  others  that  pupils 
are  unable  to  recognize  accurately 
their  deficiencies  and  that  they  need 
guidance  in  acquiring  an  adequate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  word  meanings.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  experiments  with  controlled 
groups  supplied  evidence  of  the  more 
rapid  growth  in  meaning  vocabulary 
and  in  the  comprehension  of  what  was 
read  through  carefully  planned  guid¬ 
ance  as  contrasted  with  incidental  help 
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given  on  request.  Such  experiments 
justify  the  conclusion  that  instruction 
must  focus  attention  u]K)n  specific 
aspects  of  reading  if  needed  types  of 
development  are  to  l)e  attained  rapid¬ 
ly  and  with  reasonable  certainty. 

The  second  significant  fact  revealed 
by  research  is  that  the  nature  of  the 
development  that  results  from  teach¬ 
ing  is  influenced  specifically  by  the 
methods  used.  This  w’as  shown  in  a 
verv’  striking  way  in  an  experiment 
by  Buswell  who  compared  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  reading  of  two  first  grade 
groups  taught  by  different  methods — 
the  one  placing  major  emphasis  on 
word  mastery  and  the  other  in  the  de 
velopment  of  a  thoughtful  reading 
attitude  and  interest  in  reading  (3). 
Various  records  of  progress  were 
secured  throughout  the  year.  They 
showeil  that  each  method  made  distinct 
contributions  to  growth  in  some  aspects 
of  reading  and  failed  to  do  so  in 
others.  Buswell  rightly  emphasized 
the  fact  that  each  teacher  faced  the 
problem  of  evaluating  the  efficiency  of 
her  methods  in  terms  of  all  the  types 
of  growth  essential  on  the  j)art  of 
pupils  at  their  level  of  maturity  in 
reading.  Of  major  significance  is  the 
conclusion  supported  by  this  and  scores 
of  other  studies  that  teachers  must  con¬ 
tinually  modify  the  character  of  the 
methods  used  in  order  to  overcome 
obvious  deficiencies  in  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  and  to  promote  needed  t\’pes  of 
competence. 

The  third  fact  is  that  general  pro¬ 
cedures  in  teaching  should  often  be 
modified  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 


unique  characteristics  of  individuals. 
Supporting  evidence  is  found  in  the 
results  of  many  studies  of  which  those 
by  Bond  and  by  Fendrick  relating  to 
the  auditory  and  visual  characteristics 
of  pupils  are  good  examples  (2,  6). 
J ust  as  the  school  must  adapt  its  meth¬ 
ods  to  the  mental  processes  involved 
in  a  learning  activity,  so  must  it  modi¬ 
fy  its  methods  in  terms  of  individual 
variations  that  influence  progress. 

Concluding  Statement 
The  foregoing  discussion  has  point¬ 
ed  out  seven  contributions  of  research 
in  reading  that  have  wide  implications 
for  the  improvement  of  teaching. 
They  are  that  reading  has  broad  di¬ 
mensions.  that  it  embraces  a  wide 
variety  of  complex  activities  that  dif¬ 
fer  in  significant  respects,  that  there 
are  many  common  elements  in  these 
diverse  reading  activities,  that  the 
pupil’s  present  achievement  in  reading 
is  influenced  by  many  personal  fac¬ 
tors.  that  progress  in  reading  parallels 
closely  a  pupil’s  total  development, 
that  the  strat^ic  goals  in  teaching 
reatUng  change  as  pupils  mature,  and 
that  the  methods  of  teaching  used 
should  Ix^  adjusted  to  the  ends  sought 
and  to  the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  learner.  ^Nfany  other  basic  ideas 
are  supj)orte<l  by  the  evidence  already 
available.  On  the  basis  of  the  progress 
made  thus  far  in  identifying  them  it 
seems  fair  to  predict  that  a  concep¬ 
tual  framework  and  body  of  principles 
can  be  derived  which  will  serve  as  a 
sound  guide  in  further  efforts  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  improve  reading  at  all  levels 
of  general  education. 
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What  is  a  Concept? 

HAT  is  a  concept  ?  Possibly 
our  first  response  to  this 
question  might  be  “it’s  an 
idea”  or  ‘'it’s  a  meaning”  or  “it’s  an 
understanding.”  A  concept  might  be 
any  one  of  these.  For  our  purposes, 
however,  in  considering  the  many- 
sided  relationships  between  reading 
and  concept  building,  we  need  to  am¬ 
plify,  extend,  and  qualify  such  a  de¬ 
finition  in  many  different  ways. 

I  like  to  think  of  a  concept  as 
“crystallized  experience.”  The  word 
experience  is  significant  in  this  defini¬ 
tion  because  experience  is  the  very 
substance  out  of  which  concepts  are 
made.  A  concept  is  the  residue  which 
is  left  with  us  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ence;  it  is  the  condensation  of  experi¬ 
ence  which  takes  definite  form  in  our 
mind.  The  word  crystallized  is  used 
as  a  qualifier  of  experience  because, 
metaphorically  speaking,  a  crystal 
possesses  many  of  the  same  qualities 
as  those  which  are  inherent  in  con¬ 
cepts. 

How  Are  Concepts  Budt? 

If  concepts  play  such  a  versatile  role 
in  reading,  then  it  is  important  that 
teachers  of  reading  be  fully  aware  of 
the  processes  by  which  concepts  are 
built.  The  first  step  in  building  a  con¬ 
cept  is  that  of  having  experiences. 
Experiences  are  the  self-starters  of 
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concepts ;  but  concepts  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  result  from  experiences,  just  the 
experience  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  a  second  step,  that  of  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  experiences  and 
later  classifying  and  summarizing  con¬ 
clusions  from  several  experiences. 
These  classifications  or  summaries  de¬ 
rived  from  experiences  are  called  con¬ 
cepts.  These  concepts  may  be  sound 
or  faulty;  full  and  complete  or  meager 
and  inadequate.  Regardless  of  their 
state  of  perfectness  we  use  them  in  in¬ 
terpreting  words  verbally  or  as  they 
appear  in  text.  Concepts  constitute 
the  medium  which  makes  experiences 
usable  in  interpreting  reading  sym¬ 
bols.  So  our  third  step  in  concept 
building,  in  so  far  as  reading  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  that  of  applying  concepts 
to  new  experiences  which  we  encounter 
on  the  printed  page. 

John  Dewey  has  said : 

“Concepts  enable  us  to  generalize, 
to  extend  and  carry  over  our  under¬ 
standing  from  one  thing  to  another  .  .  . 

“Conceptions  standardize  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  introduce  solidity  into 
what  otherwise  would  be  formless,  and 
permanence  into  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  shifting  .  .  . 

“It  would  be  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  educational  importance 
of  arriving  at  conceptions:  that  is  of 
meanings  that  are  general  because 
applicable  in  a  variety  of  instances  in 
Reading,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia 
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spite  of  tbeir  difference:  that  are  con¬ 
stant,  uniform  or  self-identical  in 
which  they  refer  to,  and  that  are 
standardized,  known  points  of  refers 
ence  by  which  to  get  our  bearings 
when  we  are  plunged  into  the  strange 
and  unknown  .  .  , 

“Without  this  conceptualizing  or  in- 
tellectualizing  nothing  is  gained  that 
can  be  carried  over  to  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  new  experiences.  The  de¬ 
posit  is  what  counts,  educationally 
speaking.”  (2,  p.  77) 

The  above  quotations  from  Dewey 
are  highly  charged  with  valuable 
meanings,  but  there  is  one  statement 
which  seems  to  stand  out  above  all  the 
others  in  its  significance.  It  is  this 
simple  statement:  “The  deposit  is 
what  counts  .  .  .”  We,  as  teachers, 
must  not  only  provide  children  with 
varied,  abundant,  and  rich  experi¬ 
ences.  but  we  must  guide  them  in  clas¬ 
sifying  their  ideas  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience  into  wholesome  and  well- 
rounded  concepts.  In  reading  inter¬ 
pretation  as  elsewhere,  “The  deposit 
is  what  counts.” 

Confiistonj!  Due  to  Faulty  or 
Inadequate  Conceptu 

What  happens  during  the  process  of 
reading  interpretation  if  concepts  have 
not  been  well  built?  What  happens 
if  concepts  are  meager,  lacking,  or  in¬ 
accurate,  and  still  remaining  in  iso¬ 
lated  strands  instead  of  being  classi¬ 
fied  and  generalized? 

Perhaps  one  or  two  concrete  ex¬ 
amples  will  answer  this  question  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  discussion.  Let’s  consider 
the  case  of  a  fifth  grade  boy  reading 
“The  Gettysburg  Address.”  The  par¬ 
enthetical  interpolations  indicate  what 
is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  this  boy 


as  he  tries  to  interpret  words  symbols 
while  reading  this  literary  classic. 

The  Oettysburg  Address 
Fourscore  (a  score  is  what  we  have 
after  a  baseball  game  is  played)  and 
seven  years  ago  our  fathers  (this  must 
mean  our  own  and  our  step-fathers) 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  (that’s 
North  America ;  we  had  that  in  social 
studies)  a  new  nation  (that’s  America 
or  the  United  States,  I  think),  con¬ 
ceived  (I  wonder  what  that  means)  in 
liberty  (that’s  what  a  sailor  gets),  and 
dedicated  (that’s  what  they  did  to  the 
building  on  the  corner)  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  (that’s  what  they  voted  on  to  give 
the  teachers  more  money)  that  all  men 
(what  about  the  women)  are  created 
(we  had  something  about  that  at  Sun¬ 
day  School)  equal  (we  use  that  in 
arithmetic  problems).  Now  we  are 
engaged  (Marge  is  engaged  to  Bill  and 
they’re  going  to  get  married  soon)  in 
a  great  civil  (civilians  are  people  that 
aren’t  in  service)  war,  testing  (they 
say  that  when  they  try  the  micro¬ 
phone)  whether  that  nation  (I  wonder 
which  one  this  is),  or  any  nation  (I 
guess  it  doesn’t  matter  which  one)  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure  (that’s  what  the  dentist  said 
I’d  have  to  do  when  he  fixed  my 
tooth).  We  are  met  (by  whom  ?)  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  (that’s  the 
amount  of  food  I  get  for  supper)  of 
that  field  (like  where  we  play  games 
when  we  go  home)  as  a  final  resting 
place  (that’s  where  we  stop  to  rest 
when  we  go  hiking)  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live  (people  live,  but  I  didn’t  know 
that  nations  lived).  It  is  altogether 
(everybody  says  it  at  once)  fitting  and 
proper  (right)  that  we  should  do  this 
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(what?).  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate 
— (that  means  to  think  a  lot  about 
something)  we  cannot  hallow  (nothing 
in  the  middle — )  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug¬ 
gled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  (that  means  over  the  top  of 
something)  our  poor  (without  money) 
power  (electricity)  to  add  (2  -f-  2) 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note 
(on  the  staff  in  music)  nor  long  re¬ 
member  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us.  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced  (my  father 
sometimes  gives  me  money  in  ad¬ 
vance).  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  (that’s  what 
the  cleaner  did  to  dad’s  pants)  devo¬ 
tion  (part  of  a  church  service)  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  their  last 
full  measure  (a  ruler  or  part  of 
music)  of  devotion;  that  we  here  high¬ 
ly  resolve  (to  work  a  problem  again) 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain  (a  blood  vessel)  ;  that  this  na¬ 
tion  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
(a  baby  is  born)  of  freedom  (prisoners 
get  that  when  they  come  from  jail), 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  (a  district  of  the  church)  from 
the  earth  (the  world  or  soil).  (4.  p. 
64) 

This  l)oy  could  pronounce*  the  words, 
he  could  memorize  this  address  and  re¬ 
cite  it  with  bis  classmates,  but  l)ecause 
of  his  limited  concepts  the  entire  selec¬ 
tion  to  him  was  more  or  less  just  a  con¬ 
fused  jumble  of  words.  Its  deep  sig¬ 
nificance  was  lost. 


Another  example  of  the  effect  of 
faulty  concepts  on  reading  interpreta¬ 
tion:  this  one  is  drawn  from  a  class 
of  first  grade  children  who  were  read¬ 
ing  a  farm  story.  The  story  was  one 
which  had  been  written  by  the  speaker 
as  an  outgrowth  of  her  e.xperience 
while  living  on  a  farm  in  Michigan 
during  childhood.  It  had  its  setting 
in  a  vf^etable  garden,  a  typical  large 
fann  garden  in  w’hich  vegetables  were 
grown  in  sufficient  quantities  not  only 
to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
family,  but  also  to  feed  the  hired  men 
and  to  can  or  store  for  winter. 

The  children  who  were  reading  the 
story  lived  in  Ix)S  Angeles.  Few  of 
them  had  ever  seen  a  vegetable  garden  ; 
none  of  them  had  ever  had  any  con¬ 
tact  with  an  acre  plot  garden  such  as 
one  finds  on  some  Michigan  farms,  or 
with  many  of  the  other  objects  men¬ 
tioned  which  had  to  do  particularly 
with  farm  life.  The  new  words  in  the 
story  were:  garden,  jdani,  earth,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  rotr.  The  teacher  develop¬ 
ed  the  pronunciation  of  these  words 
before  the  class  read,  but  .she  did  not 
discuss  their  meanings. 

As  the  children  read,  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  They  hesi¬ 
tated  and  repeated,  and  stumbled  and 
stopped — not  because  of  pronunciation 
difficulties  but  Wause  of  confusion  re¬ 
sulting  from  faulty  or  inadequate 
concepts.  A  cbeck-up  revealed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  disparities  in  interpretation: 
A  garden  to  these  children  meant  a 
small  round  space  in  the  backyard  in 
which  pansies  and  forget-me-nots  were 
blooming.  Plant,  which  was  used  in 
the  story  as  a  verb,  to  these  children 
meant  the  philadendron  which  grew 
in  a  flower  pot  placed  on  a  table  in  the 
living  room.  Earth  to  them  meant  the 
place  in  which  we  live,  rather  than  the 
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Boil  in  which  the  garden  seed  had  been 
planted  according  to  the  story.  Vege¬ 
tables  to  them  meant  several  edibles 
that  grow  such  as  corn,  peas,  oranges, 
carrots,  figs,  avocadoes,  etc.  They  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  generalizations 
which  would  guide  them  in  telling 
which  of  these  were  vegetables  and 
which  were  fruit. 

The  word  row,  which  was  used  in 
the  context  as  “a  row  in  the  cornfield,” 
was  a  universal  source  of  difiBculty.  It 
was  found  that  all  of  the  children 
could  pronounce  this  word,  but  as  in 
the  other  cases,  it  was  the  meaning 
which  had  confused  them.  The  school 
was  near  a  small  lake.  Xearly  all  of 
the  pupils  had  gone  for  a  row  with 
their  fathers  in  a  rowboat  on  this  lake. 
When  they  read  about  “a  row  in  the 
cornfield”  they  thought  they  must  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  hence  at  this 
point  the  reading  process  broke  down. 

This  example  illustrates  some  very 
important  considerations;  namely: 
different  meanings  in  terms  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  author;  in  terms  of  the 
experience  of  the  reader ;  and  in  terms 
of  the  contextual  setting  in  which  it  is 
found.  Teachers  have  a  tremendous 
task  at  hand  in  attempting  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  these  important  fac¬ 
tors  that  affect  meanings.  They  not 
only  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
authors  and  reader;  they  need  also  to 
provide  new'  experiences  where  con¬ 
cepts  are  lacking,  and  to  help  children 
generalize  and  classify  ideas  gathered 
from  both  old  and  new  ex|>eriences. 
In  these  ways,  they  can  assist  their 
pupils  to  form  flexible,  versatile, 
usable  concepts,  which,  again  meta¬ 
phorically  speaking,  will  not  refract 
rays  of  light  into  distorted  images,  or 
flood  meanings  with  a  gloss  of  false 
colors,  but  which  will  enable  them  to 


see  through  the  crystal-clear  substance 
of  experience  to  the  full  meaning  be¬ 
hind  reading  symbols. 

Special  Types  of  Word  Meanings 

Word  meanings  are  so  many-sided, 
so  variable,  so  changeable,  that  prob¬ 
ably  we  shall  never  be  able  definitely 
to  pin  down  all  of  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  confusion  in  reading  in¬ 
terpretation.  There  are  a  few  typical 
sources  of  confusion,  however,  of 
which  we  should  all  be  aware. 

Among  the  chief  trouble  causers  are 
the  polysemantic  words,  or  those  in 
which  one  w'ord  is  capable  of  shift¬ 
ing  its  meaning  many  times  from  one 
thing  to  another,  each  time  having  a 
connotation  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  others.  As  an  example,  con¬ 
sider  the  word  note.  If  we  were  read¬ 
ing  a  selection  about  music,  the  word 
note  would  probably  mean  an  elliptical 
character  placed  in  a  certain  position 
on  the  staff.  If  the  context  referred 
to  note  in  connection  with  a  business 
transaction,  it  might  mean  “a  written 
promise  to  pay.”  If  note  were  encoun¬ 
tered  in  text  having  to  do  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  social  situation,  it  might  mean  an 
informal  communication;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  appeared  in  a  news 
item  having  to  do  with  current  events 
it  might  mean  a  formal  communique 
between  two  nations.  In  the  direc¬ 
tions  accompanying  a  plant  food  we 
migltt  be  told  to  use  a  certain  amount 
and  then  to  note  results,  meaning  to 
observe;  while  in  pursuing  a  piece  of 
literature  we  might  read  about  a  char¬ 
acter  who  was  of  great  note  in  his  com¬ 
munity. 

So  many  words  in  our  English  lan¬ 
guage  have  multiple  meanings  that  it 
is  especially  important  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  and  make  use  of  the  processes 
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of  concept  building  in  connection  with 
such  words.  In  working  with  a  multi¬ 
ple-meaning  word,  the  child  should  be 
given  many  experiences  with  the  word 
in  which  it  has  different  meanings. 
He  should  be  guided  in  classifying 
these  different  meanings  into  a  full 
and  complete  concept,  from  which  he 
can  pull  out  any  one  meaning  in  bold 
relief  wherever  he  needs  it  in  inter¬ 
preting  context. 

The  various  functions  which  one 
word  may  perform  in  speech  is  per¬ 
haps  another  aspect  of  multiple  mean¬ 
ings,  but  one  in  need  of  special  atten¬ 
tion.  We  encounter  sound  as  a  noun, 
the  subject  of  a  sentence  in  the  state¬ 
ment.  “The  sound  of  thunder  was  not 
pleasant  to  Jane.”  It  has  a  different 
meaning  when  it  is  used  as  a  verb  in, 
“Sound  the  chimes,  Mary.”  And,  still 
a  different  meaning  when  used  as  a 
modifier  in,  “Uncle  Fred  was  sound 
asleep.” 

The  changed  meanings  according 
to  word  functions  is  still  more  com¬ 
plicated  when  a  word  is  pronounced 
differently  according  to  its  function, 
as  the  word  combine  when  it  appears 
as  a  noun  to  name  a  machine  used  in 
harvesting  wheat  and  combine  when 
used  as  a  verb  meaning  “to  put  to¬ 
gether.”  Another  e.xample  is  the  word 
life  which  is  used  as  a  noun  ;  live  (pro¬ 
nounced  with  short  t)  when  used  as  a 
verb;  and  live  (pronounced  with  long 
i)  when  used  as  an  adjective. 

In  promoting  reading  interpreta¬ 
tion  we  need  to  help  ehildren  in  sens¬ 
ing  different  meanings  according  to 
functions  of  the  word,  and  to  assi.st 
them  in  becoming  aware  of  any  differ¬ 
ences  in  pronunciation  or  .  spelling 
which  may  accompany  these  changing 
functions. 


The  use  of  similes  and  metaphorical 
language  should  be  singled  out  for  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  in  connection  with 
reading,  because  interpretation  of  such 
passages  often  requires  a  high  degree 
of  generalization. 

Even  in  primary  reading  children 
often  encounter  such  sentences  as: 

“The  little  house  sitting  high  up  on 
the  hill  was  shining  like  a  new  penny.” 

“They  found  little  Sally  curled  up 
in  a  bail.” 

The  frequency  of  such  comparisons 
increases  and  becomes  more  abstract, 
of  course,  as  children  read  books  at 
successively  higher  levels.  We  don’t 
know  how  much  such  comparisons 
mean  to  children  unless  we  ask  them. 
Their  answers  usually  are  quite  con¬ 
vincing  of  the  need  for  giving  special 
attention  to  passages  of  this  type. 

The  increasing  need  for  giving  more 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  word  ele¬ 
ments  in  interpreting  meanings  is  im¬ 
portant.  In  our  frantic  search  for 
words  to  express  new  meanings  in  this 
rapidly  changing  world,  and  in  our 
haste  to  say  everything  in  the  quickest 
possible  w’ay,  we  are  adding  suffixes  and 
prefixes  to  thousand  of  words  which 
heretofore  have  not  been  so  modified. 
If  we  are  feeling  low,  we  seek  a  pep¬ 
per-upper  in  the  way  of  an  enriched 
food  which,  perhaps,  contains  flavopro- 
tein.  In  laundering,  we  use  a  wonder¬ 
working  soapless  powder  to  activate  the 
water  which  in  turn  has  a  super-wet¬ 
ting  effect  on  our  washables.  On  our 
wind-shields  we  use  a  defroster  to  im¬ 
prove  visihility,  and  the  chances  are 
it  is  made  in  a  reconverted  plant.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  are  packing  words  with 
varied  and  highly  concentrated  mean¬ 
ings  by  the  simple  trick  of  tacking  dif¬ 
ferent  beginnings  and  endings  on  pri¬ 
mary  forms. 
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Another  manifestation  of  this  same 
trend  is  seen  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
use  of  hyphenated  and  compounded 
words.  If  one  should  doubt  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  such  words  in  recent  writ¬ 
ing,  let  him  turn  to  any  selection  of 
his  choice  in  a  current  newspaper  or 
magazine  and  count  the  number  of 
words  of  this  type  which  he  can  find. 
If  he  starts  with  a  page  of  fiction,  he 
may  find  himself  reading  about  a 
streamlined  bit  of  femininity  with  an 
upswept  hair-do,  wearing  an  eye¬ 
catching  waist-hugging  gown  of  shark¬ 
skin  with  a  pencU-slim  skirt  and  a 
figure-f  altering  bodice.  If  news  items 
are  selected,  he  may  read  about  “opera¬ 
tion  haylift,"  “an  all-out  drive,”  “the 
reign  of  terror  sha}te-up,"  “a  pistol- 
packin’  Mama,”  and  ’‘fluorine-treated 
children.”  Should  he  turn  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  he  w’ill  find  highly  com¬ 
pressed  descriptions  of  such  items  as 
“anti-gray-hair  vitamins,”  a  “magno- 
glow  writing  ring  with  ruby-red  set¬ 
ting,”  a  “performance-engineered  ra¬ 
dio,”  and  a  “medically-proven  cough 
syrup” — all  of  which  can  be  procured 
in  a  local  budget-tailored  store. 

What  is  the  implication  of  this  trend 
from  the  standpoint  of  concept  devel¬ 
opment  in  reading?  It  means  that  we, 
as  teachers,  must  spend  more  time  in 
aiding  children  to  analyze  words  into 
their  elements,  deciding  upon  the  root 
word  in  each  case,  and  its  meaning, 
discussing  the  changes  in  meaning 
made  by  modification,  and  finally 
drawing  conclusions  about  the  total 
meaning  of  the  modified  words  as  it 
appears  in  the  particular  context  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

Stereotypes  might  be  mentioned 
briefly.  Stereotypes  are  trite  expres¬ 
sions  which  someone  has  originated 
at  some  time  and  which  we  have  adopt¬ 


ed,  using  them  over  and  over  again  in¬ 
stead  of  saying  what  we  have  to  say 
in  original  language  which  better  con¬ 
veys  our  own  personal  experience. 
“The  winding  river,”  “the  rosy 
dawn,”  “a  snow-white  horse,”  “the 
executive  in  a  swivel-back  chair,”  “the 
student  in  horn-rimmed  glasses” — 
these  and  similar  hackneyed  phrases 
may  represent  generalizations  which 
someone  else  has  made  at  some  time  as 
a  result  of  his  experience,  but  they  do 
not  necessarily  describe  what  every 
individual  has  experienced  in  these 
same  connections.  In  so  far  as  read¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  children  should  be 
on  the  outlook  of  stereotypes  and  asked 
to  tell  what  their  own  concepts  are  of 
things  stated  in  stereotypic  language. 

One  other  consideration  in  regard  to 
words  and  concepts  might  be  mention¬ 
ed  in  passing — the  need  which  some 
people  are  feeling  for  new  words. 
There  are  those  who  are  urging  that 
it  would  be  better  to  coin  some  words 
for  new  concepts  rather  than  trying  to 
fit  our  new  concepts  into  old  words 
which  already  have  had  a  long  history 
of  established  meanings. 

Some  new  words  are  emerging,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
physics,  chemistry,  inventions,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  fields  of  industry. 
Examples  of  such  words  which  have 
recently  comet  into  wide  usage  are 
penicillin,  barbiturates,  radar,  elec¬ 
tronics,  telegenic.  Sanforized,  Quonset 
Hut. 

It  seems  to  be  in  the  field  of  the 
social  studies  that  new  words  are  most 
needed  for  new  concepts  or  vice  versa. 
Some  people  are  saying  that  the  new 
patterns  of  world  crisis  require  new 
forms  of  expression,  if  misunderstand¬ 
ing  is  to  be  eliminated.  For  example, 
consider  the  word  Americanism'. 
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many  verbal  and  even  l(^al  battles 
have  been  fought  over  this  word,  yet 
who  can  define  this  term  definitely  and 
specifically?  Webster  states  that 
Americanism  is  “Attachment  or  loyal¬ 
ty  to  the  United  States  and  its  tradi¬ 
tions.  interests,  and  ideals.”  Here  we 
are  confounded  with  five  more  abstract 
words  each  of  which  is  subject  to  wide 
variation  in  interpretation :  attach¬ 
ment,  loyalty,  traditions,  interests,  and 
ideals.  Each  of  us  brings  to  boar  ui)on 
such  words  concepts  arising  from  our 
own  personal  experience  and,  while  we 
have  a  hazy  impression  of  what  each 
of  these  words  means  to  us  personally, 
we  would  have  difficulty  in  stating  it 
concretely.  We  really  haven’t  thought 
through  these  meanings  as  carefully  as 
we  should. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  retired  presi¬ 
dent  and  tnistee  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  says: 

“All  the  words  that  we  use  today, 
like  ‘nationalism’  and  ‘sovereignty’ 
and  ‘patriotism,’  and  subtler  words  like 
‘prestige’  and  ‘ambition’  and  ‘power’ 
were  in  the  dictionary  of  1901,  and 
in  our  current  dictionaries  there  are 
few  if  any  new  words  that  have  been 
coined  to  represent  new  devices  and 
methods  for  harnessing  to  universal 
social  goals  the  forces  which  physics 
and  chemistry  have  unleashed  in  their 
fields  in  the  last  half  century.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  for  this  purpose  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  old  dictionary. 

“We  need  more  words  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  that  deal  with  eoncepts  like 
social  adaptation  and  adjustment,  and 
with  adventurous  ideas  that  have  to  do 
with  the  art  of  human  relations.  Our 
vocabulary  is  poverty  stricken  in  this 
whole  range  of  thought,  because  wo 
have  found  so  few  tangible  and  work¬ 
able  principles  and  techniques  that  can 


be  defined.  We  are  trying  to  get  along 
as  best  we  can  with  the  old  words  and 
meanings  which  we  spell  out  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  of  1901,  although  we  have  to 
live  our  lives  in  an  environment  that 
often  has  little  relevancy  to  those 
words  and  meanings.”  (3) 

How  Can  We  Improve  Reading 

Interpretation  Through  Concept 
Building  f 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  concept¬ 
building  and  the  different  types  of 
word  meanings  for  which  concept¬ 
building  must  l>e  done.  We  have  left 
for  discussion  the  very  practical  con¬ 
sideration  of  how  to  meet  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  classroom.  The  remainder 
of  this  discussion  will  be  devoted  to 
suggestions  of  mediums  and  proced¬ 
ures  for  use  in  improving  reading  in¬ 
terpretation  through  concept  building. 

Providing  more  first-hand  experi¬ 
ences  is  a  suggestion  of  prime  import¬ 
ance.  It  would  have  l>een  of  tremen¬ 
dous  benefit  to  the  city  children  who 
were  reading  the  garden  stor^  if  they 
might  have  visited  a  vegetable  garden 
before  reading  that  selection.  During 
the  course  of  the  visit  the  teacher 
might  have  used  and  made  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  children  to  use  the  new 
words,  as  they  planted  some  seeds  in 
the  earth,  noted  a  row  of  corn,  and 
named  the  vegetables  that  were  grow¬ 
ing  and  others  which  might  grow  in 
such  a  garden.  Out  of  this  experience 
concepts  would  have  been  generalized 
beyond  those  arising  from  contact  with 
a  flower  garden,  and  the  printed  sym¬ 
bols  standing  for  these  concepts  would 
have  been  vivid  and  meaningful. 

In  the  rush  of  things  we  often  think 
we  haven’t  time  to  engage  in  many 
first-hand  experiences.  Possibly  build¬ 
ing  useful  concepts  which  will  serve 
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the  child  in  his  reading  throughout 
life  is  more  important  than  staying  in 
school  and  covering  a  few  more  pages 
“in  the  book.”  As  teachers  become 
increasingly  sensitive  to  the  role  which 
experience  plays  in  filling  reading 
symbols  with  meanings,  perhaps  they 
will  be  willing  more  often  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  provide  first-hand, 
on-the-spot  experiences  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  reading  lessons. 

Reading  content  is  so  broad  in  scope 
that  it  isn’t  possible,  of  course,  to  give 
children  first-hand  contacts  with  all  of 
the  things  that  they  will  read  about. 
At  this  juncture,  models  and  construc¬ 
tion  projects  serve  very  well  in  build¬ 
ing  accurate  concepts.  A  modern 
child  reading  a  story  about  medieval 
life  in  Europe  might  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  moat, 
drawbridge,  parapet,  etc.  Working 
out  a  construction  representation  of  an 
ancient  castle  and  its  surrounding  un¬ 
der  the  skillful  guidance  of  a  teacher 
who  is  “concept  conscious,”  would 
substitute  for  a  first  hand  experience 
in  a  very  realistic  way.  The  use  of 
models  and  construction  projects  is  all 
to  the  good  in  concept  building. 

An  effective  but  simple  medium  to 
use  in  developing  concepts  of  new 
words  is  that  of  dramatization.  For 
example,  the  children  in  one  classroom 
were  reading  a  story  which  contained 
the  sentence,  “The  pool  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  tall  grass.”  Questions  revealed 
that  some  children  were  confused 
about  the  meaning  of  “surrounded.” 
The  teacher  clarified  their  concept  by 
having  a  group  of  children  “surround” 
one  of  the  tables  in  the  classroom. 
Such  an  informal  performance  re¬ 
quires  no  preparation  and  very  little 
time.  We  should  use  this  technique 
more  often. 


Using  an  exhibit  of  objects  pertain¬ 
ing  to  some  new  topic  in  a  book  serves 
a  useful  purpose  in  concept-building. 
In  one  classroom  the  children  were 
about  to  read  a  series  of  stories  with 
settings  in  jungles.  Preceding  the 
reading  of  the  stories,  they  talked 
about  jungle  life,  and  each  pupil  was 
asked  to  bring  in  something  which 
might  have  come  from  a  jungle.  A 
table,  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  was 
soon  covered  with  such  articles  as 
coconuts,  bananas,  Brazil  nuts,  palm 
leaf  fans,  a  reptileskin  bag,  and  pic¬ 
tures  galore.  Discussions  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  as  they  affected  or  contributed  to 
the  lives  of  the  people,  provided  these 
children  with  many  meaningful  con¬ 
cepts  to  bring  to  their  reading  of 
jungle  stories.  Even  the  simplest  ex¬ 
hibits  are  valuable  in  building  con¬ 
cepts. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  facilities 
and  films  available  for  showing  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in 
having  this  strong  ally  to  assist  in  con¬ 
cept-building.  Feature  how  much 
more  meaningful  an  informative  selec¬ 
tion  on  the  bulb  industry  in  Holland 
could  be  to  children,  if  the  reading  of 
this  selection  were  preceded  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  moving  picture  showing 
all  of  the  steps  from  planting  the  bulbs 
to  harvesting  and  shipping  them.  For 
those  experiences  which  cannot  be  pro¬ 
vided  first-hand  because  of  remoteness 
in  distance  or  time,  the  instructional 
film  probably  is  next  best.  Guidance 
and  discussion  are  still  necessary,  of 
course,  and  for  concept-building  pur¬ 
poses  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
choose  films  which  convey  accurate  in¬ 
formation. 

Blackboard  sketches  require  no  ma¬ 
terial  other  than  chalk  and  blackboard, 
and  one  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  be 
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an  artist  in  order  to  draw  a  simple 
sketch  or  diagram  which  will  help 
children  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
a  word  or  phrase.  Some  third-grade 
children  were  reading  a  selection  on 
astronomy,  in  which  the  constellation 
commonly  known  as  “The  Big  Dip¬ 
per”  was  featured  prominently.  Since 
the  utensil  known  as  a  “dipper”  passed 
with  the  pump  and  water  bucket,  very 
few  children  today  know  what  a  “dip¬ 
per”  is.  In  this  case,  the  teacher  drew 
a  picture  of  a  “dipper”  on  the  black¬ 
board,  and  explained  its  use;  then  she 
drew  a  representation  of  the  constella¬ 
tion,  placing  the  stars  appropriately, 
and  called  to  the  children’s  attention 
the  similarity  in  the  shape  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  to  that  of  a  “dipper.” 

I  think  we  could  make  much  greater 
use  of  still  pictures  in  building  con¬ 
cepts  than  we  usually  do.  One  illus¬ 
tration  will  be  given  to  show  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  still  pictures  in  reading  in¬ 
terpretation. 

A  fifth-grade  class  in  California  was 
about  to  read  a  stoiy  which  had  as  its 
underlying  theme  that  of  conversation 
of  wild  flowers.  The  “Spring  Beauty” 
was  the  particular  wild  flower  which 
was  dealt  with  throughout  the  story, 
yet  at  no  time  was  it  called  a  flower. 
This  flower,  “Spring  Beauty,”  grow’s 
profusely  in  the  !^^iddle  West  and 
East,  but  it  does  not  grow  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  children  in  California, 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  flower,  might  have  deduced  an 
abstract  meaning  from  the  phrase 
“Spring  Beauty”  interpreting  it  as 
“the  l>eauty  of  the  season  of  spring,” 
or  “the  beauty  of  spring  water  bub¬ 
bling  from  the  ground.”  Their  wise 
teacher,  anticipating  this  possible  men¬ 
tal  confusion,  procured  several  colored 
pictures  of  “Spring  Beauties”  which 


she  showed  preceding  the  reading  of 
the  story.  The  children  then  had  a 
clear  mental  concept  of  “Spring 
Beauty”  as  it  was  used  in  this  story, 
and  their  interpretation  of  the  entire 
selection  benefitted  accordingly. 

I  think  we  should  make  more  abun¬ 
dant  use  of  the  excellent  illustrations 
which  are  provided  in  modem  text¬ 
books.  Careful  study  and  discussion 
of  these  illustrations  yields  rich  re¬ 
turns  in  concept-building.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  pictures  in  texts,  every  teacher 
should  make  her  own  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  adding  to  it  continuously  and 
drawing  from  it  whenever  concept¬ 
building  can  be  served. 

Giving  more  attention  to  contextual 
influences  is  a  must  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  interpretation  in  reading. 
Words  have  the  chameleon-like  proj>- 
erty  of  changing  their  color  according 
to  their  setting.  The  meaning  of  any 
one  word  symbol  can  be  derived  only 
from  a  study  of  the  other  words  which 
surround  it  in  context.  Consider  the 
word  people  for  instance.  If  people 
were  written  on  the  blackboard  by  it¬ 
self.  and  children  were  asked  to  tell 
its  meaning  the  resjwnse  might  be 
“just  a  lot  of  folks.”  The  word  would 
be  abstract — not  colored  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  meaning.  But  if  the  teacher 
should  write  on  the  blackboard  a  sen¬ 
tence  containing  people,  then  this  word 
would  immediately  take  on  meaning 
from  its  neighboring  words.  Suppose 
the  sentence  were,  “The  old  people  of 
the  tribe,  in  rags  and  tatters,  bent  and 
emaciated,  followed  in  the  rear.” 
Upon  reading  this  entire  group  of 
words,  in  which  the  one  word  people 
is  embedded,  the  word  itself  immedi¬ 
ately  bristles  with  lively  meaning  and 
becomes  a  vivid  and  picturable  con¬ 
cept. 
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As  word  relationships  and  their  in¬ 
fluences  upon  interpretation  in  read¬ 
ing  are  brought  more  sharply  to  the 
attention  of  teachers,  I  suspect  that 
they  will  devote  larger  portions  of 
their  pupils’  reading  time  to  the  study 
of  contextual  effects  upon  word  mean¬ 
ings.  Some  of  them  will  also  come  to 
realize  more  fully  why  modem  meth¬ 
odology  points  a  finger  of  disapproval 
at  the  once  very  prevalent  practice  of 
starting  each  reading  lesson  by  having 
the  children  pronounce  a  list  of  new 
words  which  had  been  written  on  the 
blackboard,  or  by  having  them  say 
words  in  isolation  as  these  words  were 
flashed  before  them  one  by  one  on 
cards. 

Another  imperative  need  in  improv¬ 
ing  interpretation  is  that  of  devoting 
increased  amounts  of  time  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  word  meanings.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  in  developing  un¬ 
derstandings  of  the  more  abstract 
meanings  of  words. 

When  a  child  meets  a  word  in  text 
in  its  first,  plain,  sense  meaning  the 
word  usually  represents  a  fairly  con¬ 
crete  meaning  to  him,  particularly  if 
it  is  one  which  he  has  previously  en¬ 
countered  experientially.  If  he  has 
not  encountered  such  a  word  in  his  ex¬ 
periences,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  help 
him  build  its  concept  through  some  of 
the  mediums  and  procedures  which  we 
have  been  discussing.  The  more  diffi¬ 
cult  phase  of  concept-building  has  to 
do  with  the  abstract  meanings  of  a 
word  which  are  far  removed  from  its 
primary  meaning,  and  which  the  child 
meets  as  he  progresses  through  the 
grades. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  word 
capital.  The  child  may  have  his  first 
experience  with  this  word  while  play¬ 
ing  with  his  ABC  blocks,  when  some¬ 


one  calls  to  his  attention  “capital  H” 
on  one  side  of  the  block  and  “small 
A”  on  the  other  side.  He  soon  learns 
the  difference  between  “capital”  letters 
and  “small”  letters  and  in  this  sense 
capital  has  a  real,  concrete  meaning 
for  him.  A  little  later  in  his  life, 
he  may  take  a  trip  to  the  capital  of  the 
state  with  his  father  and  mother. 
Here  he  sees  a  building  with  a  large 
round  dome  and  many  steps  leading 
up  to  it,  and  is  told  that  this  is  the 
capitol  building  where  the  law-making 
bodies  sit  while  discussing  the  affairs 
of  state.  After  this,  when  he  reads 
that  a  certain  city  is  the  capital  of  a 
state,  he  has  a  fairly  concrete  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  As  he 
passes  the  local  bank  he  reads  on  the 
window,  “Capital  $600,000.”  Now  he 
associates  capital  with  a  bank  and 
money.  In  all  of  these  cases  capital 
has  been  tied  to  a  concrete  object — a 
letter,  a  city,  a  bank,  and  while  the 
child  needs  some  additional  help  in 
getting  the  complete  meaning  of  a 
capital  city  or  the  capital  of  a  bank, 
he  usually  is  not  puzzled  and  confused 
when  he  encounters  these  terms  in 
print.  But  the  real  trouble  begins 
when  in  his  more  advanced  reading  he 
finds  capital  used  in  describing  more 
generalized  and  abstract  nouns  as  “a 
capital  error,”  “capital  goods,”  “capi¬ 
tal  punishment.”  The  most  remote 
level  of  abstraction  is  reached  when  he 
meets  the  word  as  part  of  a  term 
which  represents  an  idea  that  embraces 
a  vast  expanse  of  territory;  that  is, 
“capital  and  labor.”  The  shift  to  this 
highly  generalized  use  of  the  word 
capital  is  quite  a  long  stride  to  take. 
If  left  alone  to  struggle  with  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  meaning  of  capi¬ 
tal,  unaided  by  mental  interaction  and 
clarifying  discussion,  the  pupil  may 
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leave  his  reading  with  only  a  vague  or 
partial  understanding  of  the  meanings 
involved ;  or  his  understanding  may  be 
definitely  erroneous;  or  it  may  be 
highly  colored  by  emotive  language 
with  which  the  word  was  surrounded. 
Yet  this  word  used  in  this  sense  has 
much  to  do  with  the  structure,  thought, 
and  feeling  of  American  society,  and 
as  such  deserves  careful  study  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 

The  teacher  of  reading  needs  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  keen  awareness  of  different 
levels  of  abstraction  and  she  needs  ever 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  shifts  from  one 
level  to  another  as  children  meet  such 
words  in  their  reading.  She  should 
invite  the  class  as  a  whole  to  study 
such  a  word  and  to  tell  what  it  means 
to  them  in  terms  of  their  individual 
experience.  Out  of  all  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  their  combined  mental  re¬ 
actions,  they  should  then  attempt  to 
construct  a  common  meaning  which  is 
acceptable  to  everyone  in  the  group. 


Discussion,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  medium  to  use  in  arriving  at 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  abstractions.  One  of  our 
most  important  responsibilities  as 
teachers  is  that  of  developing  clear 
and  straight  thinkers.  Abundant  dis¬ 
cussion  of  words  and  terms  having 
abstract  meanings  will  contribute 
mightily  to  this  goal. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  think  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  summing  up  the  essence  of 
this  discussion  than  to  quote  from 
Alice  In  Wonderland — that  fanciful 
classic  with  a  world  of  wisdom  shin¬ 
ing  through  the  speeches  of  its  whim¬ 
sical  characters.  The  quotations  which 
I  wish  to  use  are  taken  from  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  Alice  and  Ilumpty 
Duinpty : 

“The  question  is,”  said  Alice, 
“whether  you  can  make  words  mean 
so  many  different  things.” 

“The  question  is,”  said  Ilumpty 
Dumptv,  “which  is  to  be  master — 
that’s  all.”  (1) 
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This  topic  is  quite  broad,  and  a 
number  of  areas  which  need  dis¬ 
cussion  have  been  deliberately 
omitted  simply  because  a  choice  had 
to  be  made.  For  example,  I  wish  I 
knew  all  that  could  be  known  about 
children’s  vocabularies,  how  large  they 
are,  how  they  can  best  be  developed. 
Many  of  us  have  read  Seashore’s 
claims  (6,  15),  and  have  expressed 
some  disagreement  with  them,  but  that 
disagreement  by  no  means  implies 
that  we  can  accept  the  obviously  limit¬ 
ed  estimates  of  previous  studies. 

For  example,  I  wish  I  knew  all  that 
could  be  known  about  spelling.  Par¬ 
ticularly  would  I  like  to  know  what 
makes  a  “hard”  word  hard,  and  to 
what  extent  one  may  rely  upon  induc¬ 
tive  development,  to  what  extent  didac¬ 
tic  approaches  are  essential. 

For  example,  I  would  like  to  empha¬ 
size  the  field  of  semantics,  which  has, 
in  the  past  three  years,  been  studied 
by  this  Institute — not  only  the  simple 
question  of  different  dictionary  mean¬ 
ings,  but  the  even  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  emotional  loading  of  words 
and  the  effect  of  that  upon  emotional 
stability  and  upon  thinking. 

But  I  would  like  to  confine  this 
paper  to  two  topics,  one  of  which  has 
received  considerable  emphasis,  one  of 


which  has  been  rather  neglected.  The 
first  is  Critical  Reading;  the  second, 
which  I  propose  to  treat  first,  is  Lis¬ 
tening. 

Listening 

We  have  some  studies  of  listening, 
attacking  the  problem  from  several 
viewpoints,  but  the  bibliography  on  the 
topic  is  surprisingly  brief.  Some 
years  ago  Paul  McKee  (11)  described 
what  children  understood  from  what 
teachers  said.  Stenographic  records 
were  made  of  teachers’  remarks,  and 
subsequently  children  were  asked  to 
react  to  them.  One  teacher’s  com¬ 
ment  was  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
colonial  period  cotton  was  planted  only 
along  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  interpretation  varied 
from  some  who  visualized,  apparently, 
something  like  a  three-foot  border  ex¬ 
tending  from  Maine  to  Florida  to 
actual  understanding.  As  McKee 
points  out,  we  need  to  investigate  our 
instructional  talking,  and  get  some 
idea  of  how  listeners  interpret  what  we 
say. 

Miriam  Wilt  (19,  20),  has  studied 
this  problem  intensively.  Writing  in 
Elementary  English,  she  suggests  that 
we  ask  questions  like  these:  Do  you 
talk  too  much  ?  Listen  more  than  you 
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talk  ?  Stimulate  children  to  answer 
questions  with  more  than  a  single 
word  ?  Ask  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tions?  Do  your  children  follow  each 
other  freely  in  conversations  or  dis¬ 
cussions,  without  going  through  you  ? 
Is  what  your  children  listen  to  worth¬ 
while?  Do  you  teach  good  listening 
habits,  and  evaluate  listening? 

It  has  been  found,  she  says,  that 
some  teachers  talk  about  half  the  time. 
She  asks,  pertinently,  who  it  is  that 
needs  practice  in  listening,  the  teacher 
or  the  pupil — and  to  whom  should  he 
listen.  Likewise,  w’ho  needs  practice 
in  speaking?  It  is  easily  possible,  she 
says,  even  in  a  fonnally  furnished 
classroom,  to  group  children  for  effec¬ 
tive  listening.  Listening  is  not  the 
whole  program  by  any  means,  she  tells 
us,  but  it  is  important  enough  to  study 
what  is  desired  and  gained  from  it. 

Dallas  Smythe,  (17)  discussing  pri¬ 
marily  television,  carries  this  argu¬ 
ment  in  another  direction.  Both  in 
television  and  radio,  Smythe  says,  w’e 
are  faced  with  a  “now-or-never”  char¬ 
acteristic.  Broadcasts  must  be  used 
as  they  come,  and  can  seldom  be  re¬ 
viewed  prior  to  the  event.  The  cost 
of  school  stations  is  great,  and  while 
this  is  frequently  made  unnecessary 
now  l)ecause  of  school-industry  ven¬ 
tures,  no  one  say  how  long  this  will 
last.  Belying  uj)on  programs  as  they 
are  scheduled  requires  a  great  deal  of 
discriminating  listening. 

Several  persons  quoted  by  Smythe 
comment  upon  the  curious  sequence  or 
mixtures  which  provide,  for  example, 
a  half-hour  of  trivia,  followed  by  a 
program  of  tragedy  or  melodrama, 
with  comedy  hard  on  its  heels.  “Here 
is  a  collapse  of  values,  a  fantasia  of 
effects  that  resembles  the  debris  left 
by  a  storm.”  (1,  17). 


The  impact  upon  society  of  radio 
and  television  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  printing  press  or  the  automo¬ 
bile  in  their  day,  and  we  have  to  see 
what  kind  of  listening  habits  people 
develop.  Smythe  points  out  the  enor¬ 
mous  potentiality  of  television  as  an 
agency  of  propaganda,  recalls  how 
powerful  the  radio  has  already  proved. 
As  Smythe  puts  it,  “The  techniques 
of  ‘public  relations’  within  the  next 
five  to  fifteen  years  may  mature  into 
reliable,  efficient  methods  for  engineer¬ 
ing  popular  ‘consent’  according  to  the 
interests  of  those  able  to  command  the 
use  of  the  necessary  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  whatever  the  identity  of 
those  persons  or  institutions.” 

The  same  writer  comments  upon  our 
faith  in  the  influence  of  literature 
upon  character.  The  initial  influence 
is  certainly  open  to  some  question  as 
many  pupils  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
true  that  com[)aratively  few  persona 
read  much  of  the  literature  included 
in  course  work  after  they  leave  school. 
Surveys  indicate  that  listening  to  the 
radio  outweighs,  in  point  of  time,  all 
reading  combined,  and  lx>oks  are  read 
much  less  than  other  matters.  The 
point  again  is  that  discriminating  lis¬ 
tening  is  important.  From  the  school’s 
standpoint  this  implies  not  only  an 
attempt  to  teach  good  listening  habits, 
but  an  attempt  to  use  whatever  proper 
influence  may  be  available  to  improve 
the  quality  of  radio  broadcasts. 

In  connection  with  all  of  this,  I 
would  like  to  recommend  your  reading 
an  article  by  ^luriel  Jacobs  (10)  in 
the  current  issue  of  Elementary  Eng¬ 
lish,  an  article  which  suggests  a  num¬ 
ber  of  effective  listening  techniques. 

Closely  associated  with  this  matter 
of  listening  is  a  school  activity  which 
those  of  you  who  have  attended  previ- 
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OU8  meetings  of  this  Institute  prob¬ 
ably  consider  a  sort  of  monomania  of 
mine.  I  still  think  oral  reading  not 
only  important  but  frequently  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  justified  protest  against  too 
much  emphasis  upon  oral  reading  has, 
in  too  many  instances,  led  to  a  virtual 
repudiation  of  it. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  oral 
reading,  at  all  levels.  It  assists  a 
teacher  in  gauging  the  degree  of  com¬ 
prehension  that  has  been  developed.  It 
assists  the  pupil  in  arriving  at  com¬ 
prehension,  as  he  reads  certain  types 
of  material.  And  it  develops  not  only 
good  listening  habits  but  a  feeling  for 
language  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  that  is  inherent  in  good  writ¬ 
ing.  Very  few  pupils,  for  example, 
will  either  feel  the  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  catch  the  marvelous  descrip¬ 
tion  of — say — the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Agnes’  Eve,  or  Sea  Fever,  or  sense 
the  balanced  cadence  of  one  of  Roose¬ 
velt’s  speeches  simply  by  reading 
silently.  Not  only  should  pupils  read 
aloud,  teachers  should  read  aloud  for 
them. 

This,  of  course,  is  related  not  only 
to  listening  in  general,  but  to  that  sec¬ 
ond  topic,  critical  readin/j.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  this  topic,  I  wish  again  to  quote 
some  pertinent  studies  which  illustrate 
several  phases  of  it. 

Critical  Reading 

Dorothy  Stewart  (18)  comments 
upon  the  necessity,  for  critical  reading, 
of  developing  various  types  of  under¬ 
standing.  She  asks  that  we  strengthen 
ability  to  recall  what  was  read  and 
arrange  it  in  logical  sequence,  to  in¬ 
struct  pupils  in  summarizing  and  (di¬ 
gesting  and  outlining,  in  skimming,  in 
the  use  of  indexes,  and  especially  urges 


that  abstract  or  diflBcult  words  or 
phrases  be  cleared  up  in  advance. 

In  a  thoughtful  paper,  John  DeBoer 
(4)  also  suggests  ways  of  developing 
discriminatory  reading. 

An  important  consideration  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dewey  (5),  who  investigated 
the  assumption  that  ability  to  recall 
facts  is  an  indication  that  the  reading 
material  from  which  those  facts  were 
derived  was  understood.  Dewey  says, 
“Aj>parently  piipils  cannot  be  trained 
to  read  with  understanding  merely  by 
being  trained  to  search  for  facts  as 
they  read  .  .  .  (and)  we'  can  no  longer 
assume  that,  by  making  factual  tests 
of  reading,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
measured  true  understanding.”  The 
significance  of  this  warning,  both  for 
teaching  in  general  and  for  testing 
and  examining,  is  very  great. 

Francis  Ferrill  (8)  describes  a 
method  employed  in  developing  critical 
thinking,  largely  based  upon  the  use 
of  primary,  rather  than  secondary, 
sources.  A  plan  for  evaluating  think¬ 
ing  established  certain  criteria.  For 
example :  Have  we  over-generalized  ? 
Confused  inference  with  observation? 
Examined  all  alternatives?  Mistaken 
a  necessary  for  a  sufficient  condition  ? 
Defined  terms?  Or — a  nice  phrase — 
“allowed  emotions  to  anesthetize  criti¬ 
cal  powers?” 

This  class  read  speeches  and  news¬ 
papers  and  listened  to  radio  programs, 
applying  these  criteria.  Then  they 
asked,  further,  concerning  these 
speeches  or  accounts,  whether  the  state¬ 
ments  were  based  upon  observed  fact, 
or  simply  inferred ;  if  the  speaker  had 
any  apparent  ulterior  motive;  under 
what  conditions  facts  were  observed; 
whether  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  entered  the  argument. 
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whether  the  speaker’s  inductive  leap 
was  too  agile. 

Round-table  discussions  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Both  observation  and  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  were  used  to  estimate  and 
evaluate  growth. 

Marian  Young  and  Helen  Carpen¬ 
ter  (2)  speak  of  the  need  of  developing 
critical  reading  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  history,  and,  like  Dewey, 
differentiate  between  ability  to  recall 
facts  and  ability  to  reason  from  those 
facts.  They  stress  the  importance  of 
developing  vocabulary,  of  concepts,  of 
developing  ability  to  use  indexes  and 
glossaries  and  the  like,  and  of  employ¬ 
ing  different  types  of  reading  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes.  Pupils  must  learn 
when  1o  skim,  when  to  read  quite  care¬ 
fully. 

Edgerton  (7),  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  reading  difficulty  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  encyclopedias  warns  of  the 
vocabulary  load  and  other  difficult  fac¬ 
tors  found  in  materials  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  referred.  We  need  to  apply 
readability  formulas,  or  at  least  have 
some  estimate  of  reading  level  before 
we  ask  children  to  read  reference  ma¬ 
terials. 

Among  other  useful  suggestions, 
Roma  Gans  (9)  deplores  the  extent  to 
which  teachers’  fixation  upon  the 
acquisition  of  skills  qua  skills  blinds 
them  to  the  real  purpose  of  reading. 
Children  must  be  made  to  understand 
what  and  when  to  read,  and  content 
must  be  appraised  in  terms  of  intend¬ 
ed  use,  Dr.  Gans  says. 

We  must  test  children’s  ability  to 
organize,  to  select  pertinent  details,  to 
summarize,  to  formulate  opinions. 

It  all  reminds  me  of  that  classroom 
we  visited  some  years  back  in  which  a 
class  was  standing,  reading  in  turn. 
Each  child  read  until  he  made  a  mis¬ 


take,  whereupon  he  gulped  and  sat 
down.  Then  the  next  child  read,  ulti¬ 
mately  gulped,  and  sat  down.  It  was 
the  spelling-bee  technique  applied  to 
reading.  When  everybody  had  gulped 
except  one  child,  he — the  non-gulper 
— was  declared  the  winner.  One  of  us 
asked  the  teacher  if  certain  of  those 
children,  in  her  judgment,  had  under¬ 
stood  what  they  had  read.  She  re¬ 
plied,  “Well,  you  see,  we  were  not 
reading  for  thought  today;  we  wore 
reading  for  errors !” 

Well,  there  are  not  many  classrooms 
like  that,  and  to  balance  that  one  hor¬ 
rible  example  I  could  give  you  dozens 
of  good  ones ;  but  the  story  illustrates 
the  point.  Other  helpful  suggestions 
in  this  direction  are  found  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Shores  &  Husbands  (18)  as  well 
as  in  chapters  of  Betts  (1),  and  in  the 
36th  and  46th  Yearbooks  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  whole  January,  1950,  issue 
of  Elementary  English  is  helpful. 

Another,  and  often  overlooked 
approach  to  developing  critical,  intelli¬ 
gent  reading  deals  with  sentence  an¬ 
alysis  and  developing  at  least  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  grammar  and  structure. 
As  Rachel  Salisbury  (13)  indicates, 
sentences  in  which  subject,  verb,  ob¬ 
ject  follow  in  that  order  are  easy  to 
understand.  But  when  modifiers  are 
not  clear,  when  word  order  introduces 
difficulty,  when  sentences  are  long  and 
involved,  it  is  manifest  that  reading 
difficulties  are  multiplied.  And  here 
some  understanding  of  grammar  is 
useful.  I  do  not  want  here  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  discussion  of  grammar  and  how 
or  if  it  should  be  taught,  although  I 
have  convictions  on  the  subject.  But 
inductive  teaching  of  grammar  through 
reading,  as  maturity  of  students  per- 
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mits,  is  useful  both  in  helping  reading 
and  in  helping  expression. 

Miss  Salisbury  quotes  (as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  how  antecedents  can  become 
confused)  the  well-known  and  amus¬ 
ing  sentence,  “If  raw  milk  does  not 
agree  with  the  baby  it  should  be  boil¬ 
ed.”  (13)  N.B. :  this  sentence  is 
grammatically  correct. 

As  Pauline  Putnam  (12)  pertinent¬ 
ly  asks,  “Who  can  read  a  book,  in  Mr. 
Adler’s  sense,  if  he  or  she  cannot  even 
untangle  a  sentence  ?”  So  let  us  teach 
some  sentence  structure,  and  for  my 
part,  in  spite  of  what  the  evidence 
seems  to  say,  I  like  simple  diagram¬ 
ming. 

Our  literature  is  replete  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  Miss  Putnam  means. 
For  example,  think  of  George  Mere¬ 
dith’s  trick  of  closing  sentences  with 
after-thoughts  which  hark  back  to  the 
almost  forgotten  first  clause.  Samuel 
Johnson’s  long  sentences  and  resound¬ 
ing  periods,  even  Macaulay’s  relative¬ 
ly  simple  parallel  structure  are  cases 
in  point.  In  a  passage  of  Whitman’s 
“Song  of  Myself’  thirty  objects  pre¬ 
cede  the  main  verb.  His  “Song  of  the 
Broad-Axe”  is  an  example  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  difficulty — that  of  pre¬ 
positional  adjective  phrases  with  the 
preposition  simply  understood.  Or, 
perhaps  it  is  a  participle  which  is  to 
be  supplied  by  the  reader.  His  “Out 
of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking,” 
from  Sea  Drift,  to  me  a  beautifully 


graceful  and  poignant  piece,  with  its 
apostrophe,  with  its  adverbial  expres¬ 
sions  preceding  the  verbs,  is  not  easy 
reading.  And  even  in  “My  Captain,” 
which  is  relatively  simple,  one  finds 
the  main  thoughts  at  the  ends  of 
stanzas. 

Obviously  the  kind  and  degree  of 
the  kind  of  analysis  suggested  must 
depend  upon  the  maturity  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  reader.  There  are,  in 
this  group,  teachers  of  elementary, 
high  school,  and  college  people.  Each 
must  apply  principles  relatively. 

One  other  facet  of  critical  reading 
and  of  effective  expression  I  wish 
merely  to  suggest :  vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment.  As  a  phase  of  critical  reading 
it  is  highly  important  that  readers  pay 
attention  to  a  good  writer’s  choice  of 
words.  Guide  readers  to  see  how  such 
writers  select  specific,  rather  than  gen¬ 
eral,  words  and  avoid  trite  and  over¬ 
worked  expressions.  Try  to  make 
readers  sensitive  to  words  that  are 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  that  are  pic¬ 
turesque,  that  are  packed  full  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  that  are  direct  and  to  the 
point.  Try  to  make  them  see  the 
artistry  of  good  English.  We  have  a 
marvelously  rich  language,  gathered 
from  many  sources,  made  to  grow  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  At  least 
some  pupils  can  be  made  to  appreciate 
the  manner  in  which  able  writers  use 
it.  That,  too,  is  a  part  of  critical 
thinking. 
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Reading  Rate  and  Its  Relationship 
to  Good  Reading 

By  ELIZABETH  A.  SIMPSON 
Director  of  the  Adult  Reading  Service, 

Institute  for  Psychological  Services, 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Illinois 


IN  trying  to  find  out  what  makes  a 
good  reader,  psychologists  have 
worked  extensively  on  analyzing 
perceptual  processes  involved  in  read¬ 
ing.  Their  results  indicate  a  reversal 
of  two  theories  which,  although  no 
longer  popular,  and  perhaps  never 
completely  accepted,  nevertheless  still 
guide  much  of  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  our  schools.  One  is  that  rapidity 
in  reading  is  not  necessarily  go<*d,  and, 
in  fact,  generally  leads  to  carelessness; 
the  other  theory  is  that  the  only  way 
reading  can  be  taught  is  letter  by  let¬ 
ter,  syllable  by  syllable,  word  by  word, 
until  finally  the  student  can  put  to¬ 
gether  a  whole  sentence.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  article  will  help  to  clarify 
the  relationship  between  rate  and  good 
reading. 

In  perceptual  research,  I  include 
both  studies  which  actually  record, 
photographically  or  electrically,  eye 
movements,  and  tachistoscopic-type 
studies  which  measure  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  a  single  act  of  recognition. 
It  is  important  to  keep  both  kinds  of 
data  in  mind,  since  either  kind  alone 
will  give  an  inadequate  picture. 

The  tachistoscopic  principle  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  measurement  of  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  recognize  an  image. 
It  is  the  principle  of  the  schoolroom 
flash  cards  and  of  the  precision 
tachistoscope  which  can  present  images 


in  one-thousandth  of  a  second.  Such 
precision  instruments  were  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  to  train  military  person¬ 
nel,  particularly  in  rapid  aircraft 
identification.  To  research,  the  tachis- 
toscope’s  chief  contribution  has  been 
to  tell  us  the  capabilities  of  our  seeing 
apparatus. 

The  eye  is  capable  of  extremely 
rapid  perception  and  recognition.  A 
word  may  be  easily  recog’.iized,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  exposed  for  only  one- 
hundreth  of  a  second. 

The  eye  is  also  capable  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  a  complete  pattern  in  one  act — 
that  is,  without  assembling  the  parts. 
During  aircraft  identification  training, 
flyers  were  taught  to  rec<^nize  ditfer- 
ent  kinds  of  airplanes  shown  at  a  speed 
so  fast  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  noted  the  four  parts — wings, 
engine,  fuselage,  and  tail — which  dif¬ 
fer  from  plane  to  plane. 

Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  recog- 
n  ize  a  word  shown  for  too  short  a  time 
for  the  reader  to  be  conscious  of  the 
individual  letters.  He  does  not  see 
letters  at  all ;  he  sees  the  complete  pat¬ 
tern  formed  by  all  the  letters  against 
the  background.  In  this  way,  a  good 
reader  will  see  many  familiar  phrases 
such  as  “as  well  as”  or  “in  the  sense 
that”  or  “Horace  Mann”  as  one  pat¬ 
tern. 
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However,  even  though  the  eye  is 
capable  of  extremely  rapid  work,  re¬ 
search  that  has  recorded  eye-move¬ 
ments  tells  us  that  the  average  adult 
takes  approximately  one-fourth  of  a 
second  each  time  his  eye  fixates  on  the 
page.  Of  course,  no  one  would  assume 
that  while  tachistosoopic  studies  show 
that  we  can  recognize  a  word  in  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second,  it  is  also  true 
that  we  could  read  one  hundred  words 
in  a  second,  or  six  thousand  words  in  a 
minute.  We  know  we  cannot  realize 
so  many  ideas  so  quickly,  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  from  these  eye-move¬ 
ment  records  how  slowly  the  average 
person’s  eye  does  work. 

Why  does  the  eye  work  so  much 
more  slowly  than  it  has  to?  It  is  as 
though  a  man  who  is  perfectly  capable 
of  walking  briskly  down  the  street 
were  to  step  as  slowly  and  carefully 
along  the  pavement  as  he  would  on  a 
tightrope.  Reading  experts  today  be¬ 
lieve  this  slow  and  overcareful  read¬ 
ing,  frequently  accompanied  by  many 
re-readings  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases,  is  due  to  unsuccessful  trans¬ 
fer  from  oral  to  silent  reading. 

In  oral  reading,  which  is  a  part  of 
early  reading-training,  the  child  can¬ 
not  read  faster  than  he  can  talk,  a  very 
obvious  limit  to  speed.  In  silent  read¬ 
ing  his  speed  is  limited  only  by  his 
ability  to  recognize  symbols  and  by  his 
mental  quickness  in  comprehending 
their  meaning. 

The  oral  reading  habit  which  is 
most  troublesome,  when  transferred  to 
s  lent  reading,  is  “vocalizing.”  In  its 
most  obvious  form,  vocalizing  can  be 
seen  in  lip  movement.  The  reader  is 
forming  the  words  but  suppressing  the 
sounds.  Sub-vocalization  consists  of 
either  movement  in  the  throat,  not 
accompanied  by  lip  movements,  or  of 


no  movement  at  all  but  only  a  hearing, 
in  the  reader’s  mind,  of  the  written 
words  as  they  would  be  spoken.  If  the 
reader  vocalizes,  he  is,  then,  limited 
to  the  speed  with  which  he  can  form 
the  words  in  his  mouth  as  he  sees  them. 
If  he  subvocalizes  he  is  limited  to  the 
speed  of  his  throat  muscles  or  to  the 
speed  with  which  he  can  hear  the 
words  being  spoken  in  his  imagination. 

Far  from  being  a  careful  and  work¬ 
manlike  reader,  as  many  teachers  still 
believe,  the  slow  person  who  subvocal¬ 
izes  and  fixates  on  each  word  as  he 
goes  tends  to  lose  the  meaning.  He 
must  be  continually  binding  together 
the  meanings  of  words  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase,  and  the  meanings 
of  phrases  into  sentences.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  also  be  is  going  so 
slowly  that  he  loses  interest,  he  often 
may  forget  or  feel  'unsure  of  what  he 
has  just  read  and  read  it  over  again. 
He  may  read  each  word  in  the  phrase 
“Once  upon  a  time,”  add  together  the 
four  meanings,  and  then  re-read  it  to 
make  sure  he  has  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  phrase  fixed  in  his  mind.  Or 
he  may  read  only  one  or  two  words 
and  re-read  them  because  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  them  or  is  afraid  he  will,  or 
simply  because  of  nervous  insecurity 
in  what  he  is  doing. 

Good  silent  reading  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  a  rate  that  is  at  least  two 
times  faster  than  oral  reading.  “In 
carrying  on  the  process,”  wrote  Dr. 
G.  T.  Buswell  formerly  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  in  the  June,  1947, 
Scientific  Monthly,  “the  reader  may 
not  even  be  aware  of  words  as  such  but 
only  of  their  fusion  into  a  continuous 
fabric  of  meaning.”  Then  his  speed 
will  depend  on  his  ability  to  deal  with 
that  meaning  and  will  be  flexible.  He 
will  read  light  fiction  at  600  or  more 
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Times  at  400  words  per  minute,  and 
Scientific  American  at  325  words  per 
minute.  That  is,  he  will  read  at  the 
rate  which  best  permits  him  to  deal 
with  the  meanings  presented.  Here 
we  see  the  importance  of  good  percep¬ 
tual  techniques  to  eflScient  and  enjoy¬ 
able  reading. 

At  our  reading  center,  much  of  our 
work  consists  of  changing  poor  percep¬ 
tual  techniques  to  good  ones.  Reading 
rate  depends  on  several  factors :  intelli¬ 
gence,  visual  skills,  word  perception 
and  word  meaning  skills,  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  personality.  When  these  five 
factors  are  accounted  for,  we  find  that 
most  people  are  not  reading  at  their 
best  rate,  and  that,  especially  in  the 
case  of  businessmen  who  are  overload¬ 
ed  with  reading  material  and  who  as  a 
group  have  average  intelligence  or  bet¬ 
ter  and  excellent  word  meaning  skills, 
great  improvement  can  be  effected 
simply  by  the  removal  of  oral  reading 
habits  in  their  silent  reading. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  show  how 
this  can  be  done  is  to  relate  two  actual 
case  histories.  One  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  cases  in  our  experience  has 
just  completed  training  in  improved 
reading  techniques.  Our  original 
diagnosis  indicated  that  this  girl,  who 
had  just  completed  high  school,  was 
above  average  mentally.  The  diagno¬ 
sis  indicated  that  she  passed  satisfac¬ 
torily  all  visual  skills  tests.  The  read¬ 
ing  tests  included  in  the  reading  diag¬ 
nosis  showed  that  she  had  above  aver¬ 
age  to  superior  word  recognition  and 
word  meaning  skills,  and  that  her 
comprehension  showed  good  accuracy 
on  the  material  covered.  However,  in 
taking  all  reading  tests  that  were  timed 
she  had  considerable  difficulty  finish¬ 
ing  any  more  than  one-third  or  one- 


slow  rate  of  reading  made  her  compre¬ 
hension  scores  appear  to  be  quite  low. 
Again  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
those  items  attempted  were  accurately 
done. 

This  girl,  who  had  been  able  to 
maintain  a  B  and  A  average  in  her 
high  school  studies,  indicated  in  the 
case  history  taken  during  the  diagno¬ 
sis  that  she  was  spending  all  of  her 
time  studying  at  the  expense  of  every¬ 
thing  else  she  liked  to  do.  Because 
she  was  particularly  creative  and  en¬ 
joyed  art  and  creative  writing,  she  felt 
continually  frustrated  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  no  time  to  express  her 
artistic  talents  in  these  ways. 

The  diagnostic  examination  showed 
that  her  big  problem  was  a  reading 
rate  that  was  extremely  slow  for  one 
with  her  education,  experience,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  comprehension  skills.  On 
the  original  diagnosis,  she  was  reading 
an  average  of  100  words  per  minute 
with  above  average  comprehension ; 
she  should  have  been  reading  at  least 
325  words  per  minute.  It  was  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  note  that  her 
oral  reading  rate  was  177  words  per 
minute — even  faster  than  her  silent 
reading  rate.  The  results  of  the  eye 
movement  record  showed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  regressions  and  an  eye  recogni¬ 
tion  span  of  only  one  word.  Also,  the 
duration  of  each  pause  was  longer  than 
average. 

The  diagnosis  included  a  personal¬ 
ity  inventory  which  showed  favorable 
results  in  most  factors.  However, 
those  factors  which  were  least  desir¬ 
able  no  doubt  had  a  relationship  to  the 
slow  reading  habits  with  which  she  had 
had  to  labor  through  school.  She  had 
originally  expressed  feelings  of  inade¬ 
quacy,  extreme  lack  of  self-assurance 
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about  her  school  work,  and  felt  under 
tension  when  she  sat  down  to  do  her 
studying  either  at  school  or  at  home. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  personality 
inventory  indicated. 

In  order  to  correct  her  poor  reading 
habits  which  were  essentially  inade¬ 
quate  reading  rate  techniques,  she  en¬ 
rolled  at  our  reading  service.  Her 
individualized  instruction  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  units  of  20  lessons  each,  an 
hour  a  day,  five  times  per  week. 

During  her  lessons  she  worked  regu¬ 
larly  on  a  reading  accelerator,  an  in¬ 
strument  with  a  descending  shutter 
which  covers  type  at  a  controlled  speed. 
The  descending  shutter  was  set  at 
reading  rates  which  were  slightly  fas¬ 
ter  than  her  ordinary  rate  with  which 
she  could  read  without  the  use  of  the 
instrument.  The  moving  shutter  help¬ 
ed  her  to  develop  more  flexible  read¬ 
ing  habits  and  also  placed  a  definite 
control  on  regressions  because  she 
could  not  look  back.  She  found  that 
reading  on  this  instrument  was  not 
nearly  as  laborious  as  she  had  origin¬ 
ally  thought,  and  her  own  enthusiasm 
and  motivation  became  definite  assets 
in  her  training.  Also,  work  on  this 
instrument  was  supplemented  with 
training  on  one  of  the  tachistoscopic- 
type  instruments.  At  the  end  of 
every  one  of  her  lessons,  she  was  given 
an  unpaced  rate  and  comprehension 
check  to  determine  her  progress  and 
transfer  of  new  reading  rate  habits 
without  the  assistance  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

On  completion  of  her  20  lessons  of 
instruction,  retests  w’ere  administered. 
On  her  normal  rate  of  reading  she  had 
tripled  her  reading  speed  with  an  im¬ 
provement  in  comprehension.  On  one 
reading  test  her  grade  level  of  rate 
was  increased  by  four  full  years.  The 


standardized  reading  test  showed  an 
increase  in  comprehension  five  times 
that  of  what  it  was  originally.  On  the 
eye  movement  record  she  more  than 
doubled  her  reading  speed,  reduced 
her  fixations  by  one-third,  totally  elim¬ 
inated  regressions,  reduced  her  fixa¬ 
tion  time  by  25  per  cent,  widened  her 
eye  span  from  essentially  one  word  to 
one  and  three-fourths  words,  and  in¬ 
creased  her  comprehension  from  60  to 
80  per  cent.  This  student  has  cur¬ 
rently  re-enrolled  for  another  unit  of 
20  lessons  of  instruction  and  her  daily 
record  indicates  that  this  type  of  im¬ 
provement  is  continuing.  Retests  are 
not  yet  available  on  the  second  unit 
of  instruction,  but  her  increased  under¬ 
standing  at  a  faster  rate  is  shotvn  in 
her  daily  work.  Motivation  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  education  has  increased,  and 
she  now  takes  real  pleasure  in  reading. 
Several  times  she  has  expressed  the 
feeling  of  decreased  worrv'  and  tension 
when  studying,  and  a  greater  self- 
assurance  in  her  own  abilities. 

Because  our  experience  has  included 
so  many  high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  adults,  whose  inade¬ 
quate  reading  has  been  due  to  poor 
perceptual  and  reading  rate  techni¬ 
ques,  the  next  case  history  is  also  about 
such  a  student.  A  set  of  diagnostic 
test  results  for  an  18  year  old  high 
school  graduate  showed  that  this  boy 
had  superior  mental  capacity,  no 
visual  problems,  and  was  extremely 
well  adjusted  to  bis  group.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  reading  tests  indicated  an 
average  vocabulary,  above  average 
comprehension,  and  average  reading 
rate  for  a  person  who  had  just  finished 
high  school  and  was  about  to  enter  col¬ 
lege.  There  was  no  question  that  this 
boy  was  able  to  be  an  average  to  above 
average  student.  However,  having 
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known  several  people  who  had  im¬ 
proved  their  reading  skills,  he  decided 
to  use  his  summer  vacation  between 
high  school  and  college  to  improve  his 
reading  habits.  The  nature  of  his  in¬ 
struction  included  training  on  how  to 
read  materials  more  rapidly  and  with 
better  understanding.  Like  the  case 
above,  he  enrolled  for  a  unit  of  20  les¬ 
sons  of  instruction  and  came  to  the 
reading  service  for  20  one-hour  les¬ 
sons.  During  his  hour  of  instruction, 
he  had  tachistoscopic  training  and  in¬ 
struction  on  the  reading  accelerator. 
As  his  reading  speed  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  increased,  so  did  his  interest.  The 
retests  after  20  lessons  of  instruction 
showed  that  he  had  more  than  doubled 
his  reading  rate  and  that  his  compre¬ 
hension  had  also  shown  a  15  j)er  cent 
increase  on  a  standardized  reading 
test.  Reading  as  extensively  as  he  had 
resulted  in  his  being  exjwsed  to  words 
in  many  different  settings  and  his 
vocabulary  scores  showed  definite  in¬ 
creases.  The  improvement  made  was 
particularly  important  for  a  student 
embarking  upon  a  pre-law  and  later 
law  school  program.  He  also  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  his  better  reading 
habits  for  later  legal  reading  in  his 
career. 


The  author  would  not  like  to  imply 
through  the  discussion  or  the  case  his¬ 
tories  given  in  this  article  that  reading 
rate  is  the  only  reading  skill  that  needs 
to  be  taught  at  more  advanced  levels. 
Word  recognition,  word  meanings, 
comprehension,  and  rate  are  all  a  part 
of  a  reading  program.  However,  our 
experience  with  older  people  is  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cases  have  been 
poor  readers  due  to  inadequate  reading 
rate  techniques.  Then  too,  there  have 
been  cases  whose  reading  rate  is  poor 
due  to  inadequate  vocabulary  and  com¬ 
prehension  skills.  In  such  cases  when 
the  individual  involved  can  spend 
enough  time  on  his  training,  his  in¬ 
struction  has,  first  of  all,  emphasized 
developing  a  wide  range  of  word  mean¬ 
ings  and  at  least  average  comprehen¬ 
sion  before  any  reading  rate  training 
has  been  begun. 

The  values  of  learning  how  to  be¬ 
come  an  efficient  reader  are  many. 
Those  which  seem  most  evident  are: 
improved  comprehension  at  a  faster 
rate,  a  desire  to  read  more  which  re* 
suits  in  increased  knowledge,  greater 
pleasure  in  reading,  and  finally  a 
means  for  considerable  self-improve¬ 
ment. 
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Basic  Practices  in  Reading 

at  the  Secondary  Level 

By  ROSEMARY  M.  GREEN 
Curriculum  Office,  School  District  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


During  the  years  in  which  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  problems  of  devel¬ 
opmental  and  corrective  reading,  many 
plans  have  been  tried  to  meet  the  needs 
in  this  area.  Surveys  of  the  studies 
which  have  been  made  in  the  field  indi¬ 
cate  varying  degrees  of  success  with 
these  plans.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  a  procedure  successful  in  one  sit¬ 
uation  has  proved  unsuccessful  in  an¬ 
other.  Circumstances,  as  usual,  alter¬ 
ed  cases  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  single  out  any  one 
plan  or  program  as  superior  or  most 
widely  used.  Therefore,  the  emphasis 
in  this  discussion  will  be  not  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  divergent  practices 
but.  rather,  upon  those  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  our  city  with  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  a  special 
secondary  reading  program  in  the  city 
schools  in  February,  1948,  the  chief 
responsibility  for  work  in  the  field  has 
rested  with  the  reading  teacher  or 
teachers  in  each  junior  and  senior 
high  school  and  vocational-technical 
school.  Though  originally  assigned 
for  remedial  work  only,  many  of  these 
teachers  have  become,  in  reality,  the 
specialists  and  co-ordinators  of  the 


reading  activities  in  their  schools. 
This  group  of  trained  people  has  made 
possible  in  a  relatively  short  time  ad¬ 
vances  in  reading  which  would  have 
taken  immeasurably  longer  if  left  to 
the  busy  classroom  teacher  with  large 
classes  and  a  full  daily  roster.  These 
advances  now  represent  the  basic  prac¬ 
tices  in  reading  in  our  secondary 
schools. 

In  general,  the  work  falls  into  two 
categories,  developmental  and  correc¬ 
tive,  and  remedial.  This  is  defined 
further  as  reading  activities  which  can 
be  carried  on  successfully  and  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  regular  classroom  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  developmental  and  correc¬ 
tive  fields  in  contrast  to  the  cases  of 
those  students  with  more  serious  read¬ 
ing  disabilities  requiring  work  in  spe¬ 
cial  classes  with  the  remedial  teacher. 

In  the  first  of  these  areas,  existing 
practices  vary  from  a  total  school  pro¬ 
gram  embracing  developmental  work 
for  every  student  to  directed  activities 
in  a  few  regular  classes  with  interested 
teachers.  Though  the  reasons  for  this 
divergence  in  practice  are  many,  they 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
principle:  successful  work  in  this  field 
can  only  be  accomplished  when  the 
reasons  for  it  are  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  teachers 
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and  opportunities  are  provided  for  in- 
service  education.  We  have  found 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  types  of  cur¬ 
ricular  reorganization,  change  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  fiat  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Any  lasting  change  must  come  about 
through  the  gradual  acceptance  of  new 
programs  as  the  need  for  them  becomes 
evident.  With  this  as  a  basic  princi¬ 
ple,  the  differences  in  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  only  understandable  but 
to  be  expected. 

In  situations  where  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  into  effect  a  total  school 
program,  certain  conditions  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  First  of  all,  such  schools 
usually  have  many  students  who  are 
low  in  reading  achievement  and  have 
obvious  need  of  great  help  in  the  other 
language  fields  of  speakUig  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Whether  or  not  we  feel  that  it 
is  the  best  or  highest  motivation,  the 
feeling  which  this  engenders  on  the 
part  of  teachers  that  they  must  “do 
something”  about  the  reading  and 
spelling  of  their  students  facilitates  the 
introduction  of  a  complete  language 
arts  program.  However,  even  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  this  eagerness  to  do 
something  exists,  we  have  found  it 
wise  to  proceed  slowly.  Rather  than 
attempt  to  introduce  a  program  to  the 
entire  faculty  at  once,  work  is  usually 
begun  with  the  incoming  seventh  grade 
class,  for  example,  in  which  there 
might  be  five  or  six  sections.  This 
would  mean  a  working  group  of  the 
same  number  of  teachers  with  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  students. 

An  indispensable  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and,  it  seems  to  me,  probably 
the  most  important  feature  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  in-servioe  training  on  schpol 
time.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by 
setting  aside  one  period  on  the  regu¬ 


lar  roster  each  week  for  an  entire  term 
for  the  training  of  the  teachers  who 
are  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  second 
term  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
well  prepared  to  continue  on  their  own 
with  the  same  classes  while  training 
is  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  new  in¬ 
coming  class.  With  this  plan,  it  is 
possible  to  train  a  large  group  of 
teachers  in  a  secondary  school  and  pro¬ 
vide  developmental  and  corrective 
work  in  reading  for  every  student 
within  the  short  span  of  two  years.  It 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  also,  that  this 
type  of  “all-out”  program  has  proved 
most  successful  in  schools  in  which  all 
of  the  teachers  were  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  helping  many  students 
of  very  limited  achievement  in  reading 
and  writing. 

The  actual  classroom  work  in  such 
a  program  as  this  can  be  carried  out 
in  two  ways.  One  procedure  is  for 
each  teacher  to  retain  her  own  core 
class  and,  through  grouping,  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  meeting  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  at  varying  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  This  plan  places  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  teacher  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  out  an  individual¬ 
ized  program  with  its  demands  for 
varied  materials  and  techniques.  A 
second  procedure  and  the  one  which 
has  proved  more  successful  in  practice 
is  that  of  grouping  in  separate  classes 
for  directed  reading  activities  those 
who  are  in  greatest  need  of  help  as 
well  as  those  who  are  highest  in 
achievement  and  most  in  need  of  a 
strong  developmental  program.  When 
this  latter  plan  is  followed,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  keep  the  numbers 
very  low  in  the  slowest  groups. 
Fifteen  pupils  or  less  are  sufficient  for 
the  teacher  who  will  have  to  present 
the  kind  of  experience  program  in  Ian- 
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giiagp  that  these  students  need. 

In  schools  where  few  members  of 
the  faculty  are  ready  for  participation 
in  this  type  of  all-school  program,  the 
reading  teacher  works  with  individual 
teachers  who  ask  for  assistance.  This 
usually  involves  help  in  three  fields: 
diagnosis  of  reading  problems,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  materials.  This  is  help 
which  may  be  given  in  any  or  all  of 
the  following  ways:  conferences  dur¬ 
ing  or  after  school,  demonstration 
work  with  the  class,  selection  of  neces¬ 
sary  materials,  and  help  with  testing 
and  interpretation  of  pupil  records. 
The  amount  of  assistance  which  the 
reading  teacher  can  provide  is,  under¬ 
standably,  determined  by  the  demands 
of  her  own  roster  and  the  number  of 
requests  for  the  same  kind  of  help 
from  other  teachers.  In  general,  then, 
these  two  types  of  programs  provide 
for  the  developmental  and  corrective 
phases  of  reading  work  in  our  secon- 
darv*  schools.  The  ultimate  aim,  na¬ 
turally,  is  not  only  to  make  all  teachers 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  reading,  but  to  be  willing  and 
able  to  do  something  about  it  in  their 
classrooms.  It  has  been  our  belief 
from  the  b^inning  that  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  in  the  ways  described 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  belief  which  en¬ 
couraging  developments  of  the  last  two 
years  have  served  to  substantiate. 

The  other  great  problem  in  reading 
which  confronts  secondary  school 
teachers  is  concerned  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  those  more  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  students  whose  needs  cannot  be 
met  by  the  average  teacher  in  the 
regular  classroom  situation.  Practices, 
as  we  have  pointed  out.  vary  a  great 
deal  in  this  area,  also,  but  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  Philadelphia  program 
might  serve  as  an  indication  of  some 


of  the  more  widely-used  techniques. 
Since  even  one  complete  article  would 
be  insufficient  to  describe  this  n’medial 
reading  program  in  detail,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  mention  of  it  here  will  be  in¬ 
adequate. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  success  which  this  program 
has  had  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  unusually  fine  and  capable  group 
of  teachers  who  have  undertaken  this 
work  in  our  city.  When  remedial 
classes  are  criticized  as  “dummy 
classes”  and  as  stigmatizing  students 
assigned  to  them,  I  am  always  sure 
that  somewhere  there  have  been  grave 
errors  in  judgment  in  the  selections 
of  teachers  for  the  work.  Teachers 
who  do  not  understand  their  assign¬ 
ments,  who  are  insecure  in  their  work, 
and  who  are  not  interested  in  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  students  with  learn¬ 
ing  problems  cannot  help  but  com¬ 
municate  this  to  the  boys  and  girls  in 
their  classes.  Resentment  and  dislike 
of  many  school  sui)jects  and  activities 
are  engendered  in  this  way  and  re¬ 
medial  work  is  no  exception. 

Students  are  selected  for  remedial 
classes  on  recommendations  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  and  counselors  who  have 
used  their  own  judgment  in  the  matter 
supplemented  by  •  an  examination  of 
pupil  records,  and  on  requests  from 
pupils  and  parents  for  special  assist¬ 
ance.  The  reading  teachers,  in  most 
cases,  are  responsible  for  final  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  selection  of  students  as 
well  as  for  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  time  which  a  .student  will 
si)end  in  the  special  group.  The  most 
important  factor  in  the  final  selection 
of  a  student  is  evidence  of  his  capa¬ 
city  for  improvement  in  verbal  areas. 
In  other  words,  the  “best  risks”  for 
this  kind  of  special  help  are  those  who 
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show  high  capacity  and  low  achieve¬ 
ment  as  evidenced  by  objective  test  re¬ 
sults,  administration  of  informal  read¬ 
ing  inventories,  interest  inventories, 
and  personal  interviews. 

Students  are  assigned  to  remedial 
classes  on  a  daily  schedule  and,  in  most 
senior  high  schools,  take  the  work  in 
place  of  regular  English,  receiving  ma¬ 
jor  credit  for  it.  Since  the  number  of 
students  in  each  class  is  small,  there 
is  much  opportunity  for  individualized 
.instruction  and  teachers  arc  encour- 
age<l  to  plan  their  program  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  those  in  their  spe¬ 
cial  groups.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
correlate  the  work  in  the  reading  class 
with  that  in  the  subject  fields  and  to 
make  the  student  aware  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  it  and  all  his  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  involve  reading.  Teachers 
understand,  also,  the  correlation  of  the 
language  arts  and  in  making  up  their 
program  have  due  regard  for  this  basic 
principle.  In  this  necessarily  brief 
summary  of  the  remedial  program, 
many  points  have  had  to  be  omitted, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  have  been 
presented  to  give  a  picture  of  basic 
practices  in  this  special  phase  of  the 
total  reading  program. 

This  discussion  of  basic  practices  in 
the  secondary  schools  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  some  reference  to  the 
efforts  which  are  begin  made  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  reading  in  the  content 
fields.  Though  the  emphasis  during 
the  past  year  has  been  on  reading  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field  of  social  studies,  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  will  follow.  In 
one  school,  for  example,  a  reading 
teacher  has  been  working  actively  with 
the  head  of  the  social  studies  depart¬ 
ment  and  his  teachers  in  the  field  of 
materials.'  Simpler,  more  readable 
materials  are  being  used  in  classes 


with  students  of  low  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  and  help  is  also  being  given  to 
the  teachers  in  ways  of  teaching  slow- 
learning  students.  Some  interest  has 
been  aroused  on  a  city-wide  basis,  too, 
with  the  introduction  of  an  outline 
dealing  with  reading  problems  in  this 
field.  Social  studies  departments  in 
various  schools  are  meeting  to  discuss 
the  questions  raised  in  this  outline  and 
to  make  suggestions  for  improvement, 
the  hope  being  that,  ultimately,  a  com¬ 
posite  outline  of  suggestions  for  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  this  field  can 
be  written. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  reference  was 
made  to  the  importance  of  teacher 
training  in  any  program  of  develop¬ 
mental  work  in  reading  at  the  secon¬ 
dary  level.  Since  provision  for  this 
has  always  been  a  practice  in  our  city 
schools,  mention  of  it,  I  think,  should 
be  made  here.  In  addition  to  the 
previously  mentioned  in-service  work 
within  the  school  day,  a  course  in  sec¬ 
ondary  reading  has  been  offered  each 
term  for  the  last  four  years  as  part  of 
the  regular  after-school  in-service  pro¬ 
gram  for  credit.  Open  to  all  teachers, 
the  enrollment  has  consisted  of  many 
from  various  subject  fields  interested 
in  finding  out  ways  of  improving  in¬ 
struction  in  reading.  The  summer 
workshop  has  also  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  teachers  to  work  for  a  month 
on  these  same  problems  with  the  added 
advantage  of  a  demonstration  class  to 
observe. 

While  this  discussion  could  high¬ 
light  those  practices  which  represent 
major  efforts  to  meet  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  reading  in  the  secondary 
schools,  obviously  much  good  work  had 
to  go  unmentioned.  Many  teachers 
are  experimenting  independently  with 
techniques  and  new  materials  in  their 
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classroom  in  ways  from  which  many  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  good 
students  are  profiting.  Counselors,  work  that  has  been  achieved  to  the 
psychologists,  and  research  specialists  present  time  that  another  article  on 
as  well  are  contributing  in  great  de-  basic  practices  will  be  necessary  by 
gree  to  the  development  of  better  prac-  then  to  note  the  progress  which  the 
tices  in  the  field.  The  opportunity  initiative  and  ability  of  secondary 
which  the  preparation  of  this  discus-  school  teachers  in  the  field  will  insure, 
sion  has  afforded  for  reviewing  This,  then,  is  a  progress  report  to  date 
achievements  of  the  past  few  years  has,  to  be  followed  by  others  as  interested 
at  the  same  time,  encouraged  us  to  teachers  find  even  better  ways  to  help 
look  ahead  to  the  probable  accomplish-  secondary  school  students  improve  in 
ments  of  the  next  few.  It  seems  every  phase  of  their  work  in  reading. 
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Organization  of 

College  Reading  Programs’ 

By  ROBERT  M.  BEAR 

Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  Reading  Clinic, 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

\  LTHOUGH  reading  improvement  higher  figures.  While  in  an  institu- 
programs  in  colleges  are  prob-  tion  with  highly  selective  admission 
ably  out  of  the  “short  pants”  the  5  to  10  per  cent  poorest  readers 
stage  of  development,  some  of  us  who  are  generally  not  found,  the  standard 
work  with  them  may  not  be  and  even  of  performance  of  the  average  student 
the  most  experienced  among  us  find  it  is  so  high  that  there  still  will  be  15 
useful  periodically  to  take  stock  of  our  to  20  per  cent  or  more  whose  reading 
own  programs.  The  best  ways  I  have  is  far  below  efficient  levels  for  that 
foun^  to  do  this  are  to  visit  other  in-  institution.  Participation  in  the  edu- 
stitutions  or  to  let  persons  ask  ques-  national  program  of  the  college  makes 
tions  directed  toward  the  examine-  demands  upon  the  student  not  only  for 
tion  of  our  assumptions  and  practices,  a  higher  level  of  performance  in  quan- 
On  the  basis  of  a  great  many  questions  tity  and  thoroughness  but  may  place 
which  have  come  in  my  direction,  I  greater  emphasis  upon  certain  aspects 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  several  as  interpretive  and  critical  reading  or 
fundamental  issues  which  must  be  on  ability  to  relate  varied  readings 
taken  into  account  in  organizing  a  around  a  topic.  Such  demands  create 
reading  program.  a  situation  where  many  average  and 

In  many  case?  the  first  tentative  above  average  readers  are  helped  if 
efforts  in  an  institution  are  made  be-  given  special  reading  instruction.  A 
cause  of  the  interest  of  some  faculty  thesis  can  be  well  defended  that  a  col- 
member  in  helping  his  own  students  lege  should  provide  individual  re¬ 
overcome  reading  difficulties,  but  the  medial  work  for  the  severely  handi- 
moment  consideration  is  given  to  en-  capped,  corrective  instruction  for  those 
larging  the  program  to  a  college-wide  somewhat  more  proficient  and  develop- 
basis  three  decisions  must  be  made.  mental  reading  instruction  for  the 
Which  Students  Should  he  Included  f  average  and  better. 

Surveys  of  reading  proficiency  of  Since,  therefore,  many  students 
freshmen  indicate  that  on  the  average  need  or  will  be  benefited  by  the  work, 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  may  be  expect-  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to  which 
ed  to  be  quite  deficient,  with  from  5  ones  a  college  will  provide  for.  Con- 
to  10  per  cent  so  seriously  so  as  to  si  deration  of  resources  and  staffing  as 
need  much  individual  help.  Actually  well  as  need  and  the  responsibility  the 
some  colleges  have  reported  much  institution  feels  for  its  students  enter 

*Presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  on  Reading,  Temple  UniTersity,  Philadelphia, 
January  31,  1950. 
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into  the  answer  found  “practicable.” 

A  survey  of  current  practice  indi¬ 
cates  that  most  colleges  focus  on  fresh¬ 
men  though  in  about  a  third,  sopho¬ 
mores  and  juniors,  and  in  about  a 
fourth,  seniors,  are  accepted.  (3)  A 
reading  test  is  administered  to  new 
students  and  a  critical  score  set  below 
which  freshmen  are  required  or  in¬ 
vited  to  enroll  in  reading  instruction. 
The  critical  score  is  set  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  number  of  students  that  the 
reading  program  is  able,  willing  or 
desirous  to  have  take  the  work.  Lind¬ 
quist  found  the  medium  critical  score 
was  the  30th  percentile,  though  one- 
fifth  of  his  16.5  institutions  took  all  up 
to  the  50th  percentile  and  one-seventh 
took  all  who  applied  regardless  of  the 
reading  test  scores.  Some  institutions 
are  inclined  to  prefer  to  take  students 
who  are  higher  on  the  scholastic  apti¬ 
tude  tests  than  on  the  reading  compre¬ 
hensive  test  since  such  students  are 
more  likely  to  profit  by  reading  in¬ 
struction.  but  scholastic  aptitude  test 
score  is  not  generally  a  bar  to  accept¬ 
ance  for  reading  instruction.  About 
one-half  of  the  institutions  use  poor 
course  marks  as  well  as  reading  test 
results  as  a  basis  for  selection.  Al¬ 
though  the  data  are  not  completely 
clear,  the  Lindquist  report  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  reading  instruction 
is  made  optional  with  the  students  in 
three-fourths  of  the  colleges.  The  first 
approximately  eighty  men  given  a 
chance  to  take  the  work  at  Dartmouth 
are  those  scoring  below  our  10th  per¬ 
centile  on  both  speed  and  level  of  com¬ 
prehension  on  the  Cooperative  Read¬ 
ing  Test  C2,  those  below  on  level  and 
not  over  25th  percentile  on  speed,  those 
below  10th  on  speed  and  not  over  20th 
on  level,  and  those  below  the  5th  per¬ 
centile  on  the  A.C.E.  who  are  not  al¬ 


ready  selected.  The  rest  of  the  year 
the  work  is  open  to  any  student,  though 
among  the  freshmen  those  lower  on  the 
reading  test  are  given  the  earlier 
opportunity. 

Administratively  Who  ShaJl 
Be  Responsible? 

A  second  question  requiring  early 
decision  in  organizing  a  reading  im¬ 
provement  program  is  the  one  of  whose 
baby  it  is  to  be.  Ideally  every  teacher 
should  be  responsible  for  contributing 
to  the  reading  growth  of  his  students 
and  this  feeling  and  contribution 
should  be  fostered  in  any  plan  for  the 
institution.  Subject  matter  instruc¬ 
tors  are  vital  in  stimulating  interest 
in  reading  since  this  interest  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  contagion  from  teacher  to  pupil. 
Besides  this  contribution  the  regular 
instructor  is  in  the  best  position  to 
know  what  are  the  reading  problems 
of  his  field,  and  what  the  diflSculties 
of  his  individual  students.  He  should 
fill  in  gaps  in  the  background  experi¬ 
ence  necessary  for  his  work,  help 
through  his  assignments  to  stnicture 
motivating  purposes,  aid  the  student 
in  mastering  the  fundamental  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  course,  and  to  provide  help 
with  the  special  reading  problems  of 
his  text  and  field,  and  he  should  re¬ 
cognize  the  symptoms  of  basic  reading 
retardation  if  present  in  a  student. 

In  practice  not  enough  college  in¬ 
structors  systematically  do  these  things 
or  are  able  and  willing  to  help  their 
students  having  basic  reading  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  alternative,  for  the  present, 
seems  to  be  the  specific  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  spe¬ 
cial  reading  help.  Lindquist  (3) 
found  in  his  survey  of  the  165  institu¬ 
tions  that  the  reading  service  was 
operated  by  the  department  of  English 
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in  26  per  cent,  Education  in  21  per 
cent,  Testing  and  Counselling  19  per 
cent.  Psychology  14  per  cent,  and  by 
two  or  more  departments  in  18  per 
cent.  It  was  an  independent  Labora¬ 
tory  or  in  the  Speech  or  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene  departments  in  4  institutions. 
Which  arrangement  is  best  depends 
upon  existing  departmental  interest  in 
the  work,  which  sponsorship  would 
secure  the  greatest  coo{)eration  from 
faculty  and  students,  and  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  o{)erating  the  type  of  program 
adopted.  The  best  answer  for  a  given 
college  is  also  tied  into  the  decision 
made  about  the  third  question,  so  let 
us  turn  to  it  now. 

How  To  Provide 
Special  Help  in  Reading? 

One  plan  followed  in  a  course  like 
English  which  enrolls  many  or  all 
freshmen  and  has  instructors  already 
interested  in  reading  improvement  is 
to  capitalize  upon  these  factors  by  in¬ 
cluding  a  special  unit  on  reading  in 
the  course  outline.  Such  a  unit  is 
often  found  also  in  Communication 
courses.  Instructors  without  special 
reading  training  can  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  a  reading  manual  for  this 
unit.  Although  the  practice  exercises 
tend  to  l>e  uniform  for  all  students, 
those  without  extreme  difficulty  derive 
some  benefit.  Less  often  students  are 
sectioned  as  in  the  Communication 
course  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
those  needing  developmental  reading 
are  given  a  different  unit  from  those 
needing  corrective  help  for  real  defi¬ 
ciencies.  (2)  These  last  are  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  for  a  quarter  is  spent  on  reading, 
thus  resembling  the  second  method  of 
provision,  namely  the  special  reading 
group  or  class. 


Special  reading  classes  or  groups 
allow  for  enough  practice  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  bulk  of  the  poor  and  aver¬ 
age  readers.  They  can  be  provided 
under  the  sponsorship  of  any  interest¬ 
ed  department,  the  coimselling  service 
or  even  independently,  or  semi-inde- 
pendently  under  the  name  of  Reading 
Laboratory  or  Clinic,  but  essentially 
they  utilize  group  instruction  for  all 
or  part  of  a  semester  or  quarter.  The 
teacher  needs  to  have  had  some  special 
training  even  if  only  a  summer  course. 
Since  the  unit-in-a-oourse  plan  is  not 
suitable  or  desired  on  many  campuses 
and  may  not  meet  the  needs  of  defi¬ 
cient  readers  as  well  as  the  special 
reading  class  the  latter  is  more  wide¬ 
ly  found.  If  the  special  course  has  a 
number  of  sections  and  is  repeated 
through  the  year,  there  can  be  some 
differential  instruction  between  sec¬ 
tions  and  a  considerable  number  of 
students  can  participate,  thus  achiev¬ 
ing  economy  of  instruction. 

If  the  decision  is  made  to  help  the 
5  to  10  per  cent  most  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  readers,  then  supplementary 
individual  aid  is  involved  or  even  a 
Clinic  Laboratory.  A  few  reading 
experts  hold  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
if  finances  permitted,  to  place  the  en¬ 
tire  program  on  an  individual  basis, 
whether  the  reader  is  average,  below 
average,  or  above,  and  so  would  advo¬ 
cate  a  Clinic  as  the  ideal  plan.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  doubt  when  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  quite  deficient  in  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  reading  that  he  requires  some 
individual  help  to  overcome  his  diffi¬ 
culty.  On  the  other  hand,  many  poor 
readers  find  working  with  a  group 
more  stimulating  than  individual  prac¬ 
tice.  A  desirable  and  practical  plan 
seems  to  be  that  of  having  small  spe¬ 
cial  groups  or  classes  with  provision 
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for  supplementary  individual  help  for 
the  seriously  deficient  if  their  number 
is  not  large.  Such  a  plan  is  reported 
as  in  operation  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  (1)  If  the  number  of  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  is  large,  then  a 
Clinic  organization  is  desirable.  (4) 

Operational  Problems  of  Special 

Classes,  Clinics  and  Laboratories 

Making  contact  with  students  once 
their  deficiencies  have  been  determin¬ 
ed  is  a  problem  of  effective  publicity 
even  when  attendance  is  compulsory. 
In  every  channel  used  whether  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  of  invitation,  description 
in  orientation  week  or  in  a  fraternity 
group,  a  recommendation  from  an  ad¬ 
visor  or  Dean,  a  request  to  come  for 
further  testing,  notices  in  campus  pub¬ 
lications,  care  should  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  reading  service  as  offering  an 
opportunity  for  self  improvement  and 
greater  ease  in  work  and  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  having  participation 
carry  any  suggestion  of  stigma  or 
penalty.  At  Dartmouth,  there  is  an 
explanation  about  the  service  in  the 
pamphlet  mailed  to  freshmen  prior  to 
registration,  mention  during  a  talk  by 
the  freshman  Dean  during  orientation 
week,  a  card  from  the  Dean’s  ofiSce 
asking  a  man  to  attend  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Reading  group,  and  later  in 
the  year  favorable  sales  talks  made  in 
each  freshmen  English  section  by  its 
instructor  who  takes  the  names  of  those 
interested. 

Participation  is  more  enthusiastic 
if  the  time  of  operation  is  scheduled 
to  fit  into  the  regular  class  hour  and 
does  not  conflict  with  the  hours  stu¬ 
dents  ordinarily  expect  to  be  free  for 
activities,  recreation,  or  study.  Prac¬ 
tically,  many  other  arrangements  may 
be  necessary.  Harvard  has  offered  its 


service  at  8:00  A.M.  and  from  4:00 
to  5:00  P.M.,  while  Yale  and  Prince¬ 
ton  have,  in  the  past,  utilized  evening 
hours. 

It  is  often  maintained  that  reading 
improvement  is  as  much  or  more  valu¬ 
able  than  any  single  course  and  just 
as  much  entitled  to  credit.  By  the 
same  token,  credit  is  said  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  institution  believes  in 
the  worthwhileness  of  the  work  for  a 
student.  Others  are  afraid  students 
might  participate  chiefly  to  gain  such 
credit  and  thus  prefer  to  have  improve¬ 
ment  its  own  reward.  The  more  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  not  to  give  credit  for 
the  special  class  or  clinic  work. 

For  the  deficient  reader  it  would 
seem  logical  that  work  should  continue 
until  his  improvement  ceased  or  he 
met  some  criterion  of  proficiency.  At 
the  University  of  Chicago,  deficient 
readers  must  improve  to  the  point 
where  they  can  pass  an  examination 
qualifying  them  for  English  2,  which 
is  ordinarily  attained  in  about  18 
periods  of  work.  The  more  usual  plan 
is  to  schedule  a  group  for  hour  periods 
either  once, 'twice,  or  three  times  per 
week  for  from  half  to  a  whole  semes¬ 
ter  and  to  seek  to  bring  about  as  much 
improvement  as  possible  withifi  that 
time,  after  which  most  students  drop 
out  of  the  class  or  Clinic. 

Institutional  Relations  and 
the  Reading  Program 

The  reading  service  in  colleges  is 
seldom  so  closely  knit  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  institution  as  is  the  case 
in  secondary  schools.  There  are  a 
number  of  explanations,  some  of  which 
are  valid,  but  closer  integration  would 
be  more  healthy  and  increase  the  value 
of  the  service.  Those  in  a  position  to 
detect  deficient  readers  such  as  faculty 
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members,  counsellors  and  deans,  need 
to  be  reminded  from  time  to  time  of 
the  availability  of  the  service.  It  re¬ 
quires  time  to  report  back  to  them 
what  happened  to  the  students  referred 
but  this  is  one  of  the  surest  ways 
known  to  build  respect  and  a  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude  for  the  work. 

For  the  long  run,  one  of  the  best 
contributions  of  the  reading  service 
could  be  education  of  faculty  members 
regarding  their  opportunities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  reading  growth 
of  their  students.  Earlier  we  referred 
to  their  job  of  cultivating  interest  in 
reading  through  sharing  their  own  in¬ 
terests  and  for  aiding  students  with 
the  reading  problems  in  their  subject 
fields.  The  college  teacher  feels  even 
less  responsibility  for  this  than  does 
the  secondary  teacher.  The  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  a  few  years  ago  found  that 
fewer  than  half  the  teachers  in  1600 
high  schools  felt  that  they  had  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  guiding  the  reading 
habits  of  their  pupils.  In  smaller  col¬ 
leges  it  is  possible  to  have  meetings 
with  departments  and  to  discuss  read¬ 
ing  problems  of  students  in  general 
and  of  specific  students  in  which  there 
is  interest.  Contact  can  also  be  made 
with  individual  instructors.  If  it  is 
possible  for  the  reading  instructor  to 
secure  an  oral  or  a  form  report  fom 
the  subject  instructor  indicating 
whether  the  student  shows  any  im¬ 
provement  in  his  regular  work,  it  is 
helpful  for  morale  building  and  for 
guiding  the  subsequent  efforts  of  both 
instructors. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  col¬ 
lege  library  should  be  the  hub  of  any 
reading  improvement  program.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  library  staff  is  much 
interested  and  its  facilities  can  be  used 


effectively  to  promote  better  reading. 
Material  showing  the  value  of  the  read¬ 
ing  improvement  and  information 
about  the  campus  program  can  be 
made  part  of  the  library  exhibits  dur¬ 
ing  orientation  week  or  at  later  times. 
Much  interest  was  reported  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  by  the  library  at  the  University 
of  Florida  a  few  years  ago  of  self- 
administering  reading  tests  by  which 
a  student  could  take  stock  from  time 
to  time.  Librarians  are  often  glad  to 
pass  out  or  call  to  student  attention 
pamphlets  and  mimeographed  material 
on  reading  improvement.  Libraries 
are  glad  to  have  lists  of  readable  books 
suited  to  varying  levels  of  interest  and 
reading  skill  and  will  make  up  special 
shelf  collections  of  books  to  aid  speci¬ 
fic  projects. 

Evaluation  a  Requisite  for 
Maximum  UsefuHness 

A  perusal  of  reports  of  college  read¬ 
ing  programs  found  in  the  journals 
may  lead  one  to  conclude  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  ancestry  of  every  reading 
instructor  there  should  be  a  test- 
minded  statistician.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  unexamined  assumptions  and  un¬ 
verified  conclusions  surround  us  at 
every  turn  and  many  people  grow  old 
without  ever  testing  them.  They  have 
the  comfortable  feeling  that  the  way 
they  see  things  is  the  way  they  are, 
unless  perchance  occasionally  in  a  very 
tangible  and  concrete  situation  the 
assumed  realities  turn  out  to  be  fic¬ 
tions.  I  recall  a  motoring  Wisconsin 
insurance  agent  who  told  me  a  few 
months  ago  that  last  winter  he  ended 
up  one  stormy  night  in  Minnesota 
when  he  thought  he  was  in  Illinois. 

And  so  those  concerned  with  the 
reading  program  need  to  have  checks 
on  their  work  both  for  their  own  guid- 
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ance  and  for  that  of  the  clients.  It 
is  a  common  experience  to  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  students  who  par¬ 
ticipate  have  the  feelinj'  that  they  have 
improved  and  are  vocal  about  it.  This 
is  heartening  to  those  of  us  who  do  the 
work,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  at  full 
value  unless  verified  objectively.  Un¬ 
fortunately  reading  tests  do  not  mea¬ 
sure  some  of  the  ways  that  students 
have  been  helped,  or  need  to  be  helped, 
but  they  can  be  used  to  check  those 
aspects  of  reading  shown  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  on  initial  tests.  Comparable 
forms  of  tests,  therefore,  should  be  re¬ 
peated  at  the  end  of  instruction.  Since 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  unreliabil¬ 
ity  in  tests  it  is  helpful  to  use  several 
tests,  and  often  the  control  group  tech¬ 
nique  is  needed  to  evaluate  results. 

For  my  own  help  in  planning  im¬ 
provement  of  procedures  two  measures 
have  been  especially  useful.  One  is  a 
blank  with  a  set  of  questions  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  what  a  student 
did  in  the  reading  course.  It  is  un¬ 
signed  and  he  is  requested  to  give  his 
honest  and  objective  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  specific  exercises  or  thincs 
done.  The  other  is  a  terminal  intei^ 
view  with  each  man.  I  have  picked 
up  much  valuable  information  about 
short-comings  and  needed  redirection 
of  work,  and  the  interview  also  pro¬ 
vides  an  oportunity  to  help  the  student 
review  what  he  now  knows  about  his 
work  and  habits  from  participation  in 
the  course  and  to  plan  his  own  con¬ 
tinued  self-improvement. 

General  Ori^niaiion  of  the  Profjram 

I  would  like  to  close  this  discussion 
with  a  word  about  the  general  nature 
of  the  program,  whether  it  be  provided 
as  a  unit  in  a  regular  course,  in  a  spe¬ 


cial  reading  class  or  in  a  clinic. 
Rather  than  seek  to  acquire  a  blue¬ 
print  for  a  program,  it  is  better  for 
an  enquiring  administrator  to  find  a 
qualified  person  or  select  one  of  his 
instructors  to  get  the  training  and 
then  aid  this  one  while  he  builds  a 
program  in  terms  of  the  situation  on 
that  campus.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  a  conviction  about  the  type  of 
program  which  should  be  avoided,  and 
that  is  the  one  which  dejwnds  upon 
one  specific  feature  or  stresses  a  single 
technique  or  skill.  Good  as  such  a 
one  may  be,  it  seems  to  rest  on  assump¬ 
tions  such  as  that  all  students  learn 
the  same  way,  or  that  there  is  a  single 
best  way  to  approach  reading  improve¬ 
ment  or  that  the  area  stressed  is  the 
significant  one  for  all  students  regard¬ 
less  of  how  else  they  may  differ.  For 
example,  it  is  true  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  college  students  benefit  by  some 
effort  to  increase  rate  of  reading  but 
to  confine  a  program  to  that  one  em¬ 
phasis  ignores  the  other  needs  that 
even  average  students  have  in  college 
reading  situations.  Or  again,  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  a  recent  summer  school  class 
told  me  that  he  expected  to  return  to 
his  own  eollege  to  operate  a  reading 
service  built  around  a  certain  mechani¬ 
cal  device  which  his  president  had 
been  convinced  by  a  friend  in  business 
was  the  latest  word.  Some  colleges 
have  given  stress  principally  to  the 
basic  reading  processes  isolated  from 
the  study  materials  where  students 
will  use  them,  others  to  rate,  or  to 
vocabulary  enlargement,  or  to  study 
habits,  or  to  certain  comprehension 
skills.  Unless  one  is  concerned  only 
with  the  most  severely  handicapped  5 
to  10  per  cent  who  need  much  work 
in  the  mechanics  of  reading  (but  who 
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are  also  helped  by  being  shown  better  ficiency  for  them  as  well  as  varying 
techniques  of  getting  the  thought  of  fundamental  reading  habits.  A  multi¬ 
assignments),  he  will  have  students  pie  emphasis  program  seems  a  more 
with  varying  reading  tasks  to  perform  productive  use  of  time  and  should  not 
in  college  and  varying  degrees  of  pro-  be  more  costly. 
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Progress 

There  appears  to  be  some  evi¬ 
dence  to  substantiate  the  state¬ 
ment  that  reading  instruction  is 
more  effective  today  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  Better  understandings  regard¬ 
ing  child  development  and  individual 
differences  and  traits  have  been 
achieved.  Methods  and  procedures 
have  been  developed  for  teaching  every 
child  of  normal  or  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  to  read.  Significant  gains  have 
been  made  in  evaluating  the  readabil¬ 
ity  of  instructional  materials.  More 
use  is  made  of  current  events  ma¬ 
terials.  A  better  balanced  program  of 
assimilative  and  critical  reading  is 
possible.  These  and  other  achieve¬ 
ments  point  to  substantial  progress  in 
the  improvement  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion.  (7) 

Trends 

Present  trends  in  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  are  very  encouraging.  Interest 
in  child  development — especially  lan¬ 
guage  development — is  shifting  the 
emphasis  from  the  grade  placement  of 
subject-mattei^to-be-learned  to  systema¬ 
tic  sequences  of  development.  This 
trend  is  providing  a  substantial  basis 


for  differentiating  instruction  not 
only  in  reading  but  also  in  the  other 
facets  of  language. 

A  growing  interest  in  concept  de¬ 
velopment  and  semantic  analysis  is 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  word  pro¬ 
nouncing  and  other  “mechanical” 
aspects  of  reading  to  meaning.  This 
trend  is  bringing  about  a  re-evaluation 
of  word-form  analysis  (e.g.,  phonics) 
and  a  revision  of  teaching  procedures. 
It  emphasizes  critical  thinking  as  one 
of  the  focal  points  in  reading.  It 
throws  the  spotlight  on  concept  develo- 
opment  as  another  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  differentiated  reading  in¬ 
struction. 

A  Starting  Point 

Progress  in  the  improvement  of 
reading  instruction  can  be  reflected 
upon  with  professional  pride.  Trends 
may  be  identified  and  followed  with 
professional  courage  and  enthusiasm. 
All  these  achievements  may  look  fine 
on  the  records,  but  they  have  little, 
if  any,  meaning  in  the  front  lines  of 
education — the  classrooms — unless  the 
teacher  begins  “where  the  learner  is.” 

The  child's  achievement  in  reading 
cannot  be  improved  by  excessive  doses 
of  phonics  when  he  is  frustrated  by 

•Presented  at  the  meetinf;  of  the  International  Council  for  the  Improvement  of 
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the  difficulty  of  the  material.  His 
achievement  cannot  be  improved  by 
any  dosage  of  semantic  analysis  when 
he  can  pronounce  only  eighty  or  ninety 
percent  of  the  running  words.  There 
isn’t  much  point  to  “drill”  or  guidance 
in  evaluating  the  relevancy  of  con¬ 
cepts  when  he  can’t  even  pronounce  the 
words.  The  excellent  researches  on 
language  development,  phonics,  read¬ 
ability,  etc.  cannot  be  translated  into 
practice  until  the  teacher  begins 
“where  the  learner  is.” 

Inservice  programs.  Although,  the 
most  expensive  of  inservice  prf^rams 
can  be  organized  to  bring  teachers  “up 
to  date,”  this  effort  is  fruitless  unless 
they  do  something  about  individual 
differences.  The  most  talented  of 
reading  specialists  can  be  called  in, 
but  his  efforts  will  be  unproductive 
until  the  teachers  have  identified  the 
“levels”  of  reading  achievement  in 
their  classrooms.  Discussions  of  home 
reports,  vocabulary  development,  read¬ 
ing  preferences  and  tastes,  etc.  are 
futile  until  each  teacher  can  use  effec¬ 
tively  techniques  for  the  everyday 
appraisal  of  “levels”  of  achievement 
and  progress. 

lAhraries.  Educators  are  beginning 
to  lielieve  in  central  libraries,  building 
libraries,  and  room  libraries.  This 
belief  must  Im?  real  because  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  direction.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  much  printed  ma¬ 
terial  is  accumulated,  it  will  not  be 
effectively  used  until  both  the  teacher 
and  the  librarian  have  information  on 
not  only  the  readability  ‘fievel”  of  the 
books  but  also  the  independent  read¬ 
ing  “levels”  of  the  children.  Libraries 
can  become  haunted  with  frustrations 
or  they  can  be  sources  of  pleasure  and 
information — depending,  in  part. 


upon  how  much  attention  is  given  to 
individual  differences. 

Class  size.  Many  educators  believe 
that  first  grade  classes  should  have  a 
maximum  enrollment  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five.  It  is  true  that  a  teacher 
should  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  with 
twenty  than  with  forty  (or  even  sev¬ 
enty-two,  found  in  some  first  grade 
rooms).  But  small  classes  alone  do 
not  solve  the  child’s  learning  prob¬ 
lems.  If  instruction  is  regimented, 
the  children  will  still  have  to  learn  “in 
spite  of  the  teacher.” 

Adjustment  teachers.  During  the 
past  twenty  years,  many  corrective 
and  remedial  teachers  have  been  added 
to  school  staffs.  These  si)ecial  teachers 
may  take  the  retarded  r(>aders  from 
the  classroom  each  day  and  do  a  won¬ 
derful  job  of  rehabilitation  during  the 
special  period.  If  the  children  are 
sent  back  to  regimented  classrooms, 
the  gains  from  the  special  instruction 
are  negated.  Even  special  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  backed  up  by  differen¬ 
tiated  guidance  in  the  classroom. 

“Social”  promotion.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  big  “noise” 
made  about  social,  or  mass,  promo¬ 
tions.  There  is  much  to  commend  the 
praotice.  On  the  other  hand,  chil¬ 
dren  with  unanalyzed  learning  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  passed  sadly  from  one 
grade  to  another.  Very  few  educa¬ 
tional  problems  are  solved  by  those 
who  adopt  a  “lazy  fairies”  policy  of 
promotion.  School  failures,  reading 
retardation,  over-ageness,  and  the  like 
are  symptoms  of  a  sick  school.  Mass 
promotions  are  sometimes  attempts  to 
deal  with  symptoms  rather  than 
causes.  One  of  the  real  perils  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  undifferentiated  mass  instruc¬ 
tion.  Other  things  being  equal,  mass 
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promotion  is  effective  to  the  degree 
that  each  teacher  begins  “where  the 
learner  is”  regardless  of  grade  classi¬ 
fication. 

Individual  Differences:  Top  Priority 

For  the  above  and  many  other  rea¬ 
sons,  attention  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences  is  the  first  order  of  business  in 
a  modern  school.  This  conclusion  is 
not  a  new  one.  Considerable  infor¬ 
mation  was  available  on  individual 
differences  before  the  scientific  testing 
movement  gained  headway.  For  al¬ 
most  a  centurj',  there  have  been  many 
plans  devised  for  differentiating  in¬ 
struction  within  the  classroom.  To¬ 
day,  the  identification  of  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  individual  learning  needs 
receives  top  priority  in  learner-cen¬ 
tered  schools — in  schools  where  the 
goal  of  social  effectiveness  is  approach¬ 
ed  through  systematic  child  study  and 
differentiated  guidance.  (5) 

Ranges  of  Individual  Differences 

Upon  admission  to  the  first  grade, 
children  present  a  wide  range  and 
variety  of  differences  in  conceptual — 
and  language — development.  An  occa¬ 
sional  first-grade  entrant  may  have 
picked  up  the  “knack”  of  reading. 
Many  appear  to  be  ready  for  initial 
instruction  in  reading.  Some  are  in 
the  reading  readiness  stage  of  language 
development.  A  few  are  in  the  pre¬ 
reading-readiness  stage!  When  chil¬ 
dren  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  so¬ 
cial,  psychological,  and  experiential 
pre-requisities  for  reading,  they  pre¬ 
sent  many  challenging  problems  for 
the  teacher. 

A  note  should  be  inserted  at  this 
I>oint  regarding  the  children  who  are 
not  ready  for  initial  reading  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  they  present 


a  wide  range  of  differences  in  oral 
language  development — in  auditory 
discrimination,  speech  production, 
control  over  language  structure,  ex¬ 
periential  background,  etc.  In  the 
second  place,  their  needs  may  be 
broadly  classified  as  reading  readiness 
and  pre-reading  readiness.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  this  concept  has  not  been  care¬ 
fully  structured.  For  evidence,  note 
the  number  of  schools  in  which  all  the 
children  who  are  declared  not  ready 
for  initial  reading  instruction  are 
assigned  to  reading  readiness  groups. 
Differentiation  between  initial  reading 
and  reading  readiness  groups  has  been 
justified.  The  next  needed  step  is 
differentiation  betw’een  reading  read¬ 
iness  and  pre-readiug-readiness  groups. 

Individual  differences  in  language 
development  among  first  grade  en¬ 
trants  are  significant.  These  differ¬ 
ences  in  development,  learning  rates, 
needs,  motivation,  etc.  challenge  the 
best  efforts  of  teachers. 

As  the  pupils  advance  through  the 
primary  grades,  the  range  of  differ¬ 
ences  ip  reading  achievement  is  in¬ 
creased.  Third  grade  entrants,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  typically  present  achievement 
“levels”  ranging  from  the  reading 
readiness  stage  to  sixth  or  seventh 
“reader  level,” 

There  is  a  common  misconception  to 
the  effect  that  differontiate<l  reading 
instruction  in  the  primary  grades  re¬ 
duces  the  range  of  individuals  at  the 
intermediate  grade  levels.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  converse  is  true. 
While  basic  mental  retardation  of 
those  children  at  the  “fag  end”  of  the 
distribution  may  not  be  remedied  by 
education,  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  group  at  the  “upper  end” 
appears  to  improve  achievement. 
Ranges  of  individual  differences  are 
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increased  by  education.  Effective  dif-  Differences  of  achievement  in  cur- 


ferentiated  guidance  tends  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  those  differences. 

At  the  fifth  grade  level,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  achieve¬ 
ment  “levels”  in  reading  to  range 
from  the  preprimer  “level”  to  the 
twelfth  grade  “level.”  (11)  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  above-mentioned 
range  is  greater  than  that  reported  by 
investigators  using  standardized  test 
results. 

Effective  plans  for  differentiating 
instruction  must  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  differences  between 
individuals  are  increased  at  each  suc¬ 
cessive  school  level.  This  basic 
assumption  would  make  it  undesirable 
to  establish  a  grade  level  at  which 
children  would  be  promoted  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement.  Some 
plans,  reported  in  recent  professional 
literature,  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion  and  chronological  age  promotions 
are  desirable  practices  in  the  primary 
grades  but  impractical  at  higher  school 
levels.  This  assumption,  of  course, 
does  not  “square”  with  the  evidence. 

Profiles  of  Individual  Achievement 

The  foregoing  discussion  empha¬ 
sized  the  wide  ranges  of  individual 
differences  in  achievement  at  a  given 
age  or  grade  level.  Individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  capacity  and  achievement  are 
substantial.  For  e.xample,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  achievement  “levels” 
of  children  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  class  are  many  times  greater  than 
the  differences  between  the  average 
achievement  of  children  at  two  succes¬ 
sive  ago  or  grade  levels.  Recognition 
of  these  differences  is  one  of  the  iirst 
steps  in  the  improvement  of  learning 
conditions. 


nculum  areas.  Many  plans  have  been 
advanced  for  sectioning  children  into 
“homogeneous”  groups.  For  example, 
group  tests  of  verbal  and  non-verbal 
intelligence  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  general,  the  correlation 
between  mental  age  and  reading  age 
is  about  .60.  This  relatively  high  cor¬ 
relation  leaves  many  factors  in  reading 
achievement  unaccounted  for.  When 
children  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
an  intelligence  test,  their  ranges  of 
reading  achievement  are  reduced  only 
twenty  to  thirty  percent.  (18,  20,  41, 
42) 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  to 
section  children  on  the  basis  of  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  and  other  achievement 
tests.  Sectioning  on  the  basis  of  read¬ 
ing  achievement  or  any  one  achieve¬ 
ment  factor  solves  few  problems  and 
creates  many.  When  a  section  em¬ 
braces  children  of  more  than  one  grade 
level,  a  wide  range  of  chronological 
ages  is  obtained.  There  are  seven- 
year-olds  who  achieve  higher  than 
some  twelve-year-olds.  This  policy, 
therefore,  injects  problems  of  emo¬ 
tional  adjustment  and  social  prestige 
into  the  learning  situation.  It  reduces 
the  ranges  of  achievement  in  arithme¬ 
tic  and  other  areas  somewhat,  but 
homogeniety  is  definitely  not  achieved. 

Although  a  low  achiever  in  reading 
cannot  be  a  high  achiever  in  spelling 
and  other  aspects  of  writing,  a  high 
achiever  in  reading  may  be  a  low 
achiever  in  spelling.  A  child  may 
have  considerable  aptitude  in  art  or 
music  and  experience  difficulty  in 
reading  or  in  arithmetic.  Then,  again, 
a  child  may  be  a  “whiz”  in  arithmetic 
and  a  disinterested  party  in  history. 
Aptitudes,  motivation,  previous  condi¬ 
tioning,  and  other  factors  operate  to 
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produce  irregular  profiles  of  indi¬ 
vidual  achievement. 

Gross  differences  in  individual 
achievements  make  mandatory  a  flexi¬ 
ble  program  of  differentiated  guidance 
within  the  classroom.  Children  may 
be  grouped  for  basic  reading  instnic- 
tion,  but  these  groupings  will  not 
‘‘hold”  for  other  school  activities. 
This  necessity  for  recognizing  differ¬ 
ences  in  individual  achievement  tends 
to  promote  wholesome  social  attitudes 
by  making  it  desirable  and  possible 
for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  to  make 
use  of  individual  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  achievements. 

Differences  in  specific  needs.  The 
starting  jKtint  for  a  program  aimed  at 
the  improvement  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  learner — his  motivation, 
his  general  capacity  and  aptitudes,  his 
interests  and  needs,  his  achievement. 
Teaching  is  a  group  proj)osition ; 
learning,  an  individual  matter. 

Ch.  I) 

One  of  the  first  steps  is  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  individual  “levels”  of  gen¬ 
eral  educational  achievement.  A  sec¬ 
ond  step  is  the  study  of  profiles  of  in¬ 
dividual  achievement.  Developing  a 
differentiated  program  of  guidance  in 
terms  of  these  types  of  differences  will 
produce  significant  gains  in  learning, 

There  is,  however,  another  consid¬ 
eration  ;  namely,  differences  in  inte¬ 
rests,  needs,  etc.  at  a  given  “level”  of 
achievement.  This  step  takes  the 
teacher  beyond  problems  of  curriculum 
and  classroom  administration.  At  this 
point,  attention  is  directed  to  specific 
types  of  challenges  presented  by  the 
learner. 

In  a  first  grade  class,  a  substantial 
number  of  children  appear  to  be  ready 
for  initial  reading  instruction.  Many 


of  these  children  acquire  a  basic  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  and  frustration.  There  are, 
however,  three,  four,  or  five  children 
in  one  hundred  who  have  difficulty 
with  word  learning  and  retention. 
These  children  may  represent  all  levels 
of  mental  maturity  or  intelligence. 
They  may  come  from  “good”  homes. 
They  may  have  relatively  rich  experi¬ 
ence  backgrounds.  The  question  is 
then  raised  regarding  the  ty|)e  <ji  in¬ 
struction  they  need. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  substantiate  the  statement 
that,  for  several  reasons,  some  begin¬ 
ners  need  more  help  on  word  recogni¬ 
tion  than  that  provided  by  the  “best” 
of  word  analysis  activities.  For  these 
pupils,  visual-auditory  associations 
must  be  strengthened  by  kinaesthetic 
or  kinaesthetic-tactile  techniques.  (4, 
5)  When  these  so-called  corrective 
and  remedial  techniques  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  initial  developmental  reading 
activities,  they  prevent  future  frustra¬ 
tions.  In  these  instances,  the  teacher 
differentiates  instruction  in  terms  not 
only  of  “levels”  of  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  but  also  of  the  child’s  learning 
needs. 

To  a  significant  degree,  differences 
in  capacity  dictate  learning  needs. 
Children  of  the  “same”  chronological 
age  who  have  a  Binet  I.Q.  of  72  have 
been  found  to  vary  widely  in  their 
aptitudes  for  reading.  A  group  of 
children  w’ith  equivalent  reading 
“levels”  may  have  different  mental 
ages,  different  chronological  ages,  dif¬ 
ferent  motivations,  and  different  read¬ 
ing  needs.  Some  mentally  retarded 
children,  for  example,  have  future 
needs  which  may  be  met  better  by 
reading  activities  involving  store  bills, 
street  signs,  and  the  like  rather  than 
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the  consecutive  written  discourse  of 
books. 

When  a  group  of  children  partici¬ 
pate  in  basic  reading  instruction  at  a 
given  “reader  level,”  they  may  have 
many  needs  in  eommon.  These  needs 
— embracing  word  recognition,  com¬ 
prehension,  etc. — arc  cared  for  as  a 
part  of  the  group  activity.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  children  usually  have 
inxlividual  problems  on  which  help  is 
given  in  the  follow-up  activities. 

To  care  for  the  individual  needs  and 
idiosyncrasies  in  learning,  differentiat¬ 
ed  guidance  provides  for  individual 
and  small  group  conferences.  The 
needs  may  be  identified  during  a  class 
or  group  activity,  but  they  are  dealt 
with  in  individualized  follow-up  ses¬ 
sions. 

Fjevela  of  Achievement 

Basic  to  the  consideration  of  differ- 
lentiated  guidance  is  the  concept  of 
achievement  levels.  This  concept  calls 
for  an  appraisal  of  individual  achieve¬ 
ment  and  an  evaluation  of  the  read¬ 
ability  of  curriculum  materials.  (5, 
XXI ;  9) 

For  many  reasons,  standardized  tests 
of  both  reading  power  and  reading 
skills  have  a  place  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  When  the  means  and  devia¬ 
tions  on  achievement  tests  are  studied 
in  relationship  to  the  means  and  de¬ 
viations  on  capacity  tests,  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  instruction  can  be 
evaluated.  Standardized  tests  also  are 
a  “quick  means”  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  about  children. 

Standardized  tests,  however,  have 
serious  limitations  when  used  as  a 
basis  for  assigning  children  to  read¬ 
ing  groups  and  for  detecting  specific 
needs.  Here  are  a  series  of  statements 


which  can  be  made  regarding  those 
limitations: 

1.  Most  tests  tend  to  be  “loaded” 
with  certain  factors  in  assimilative 
reading. 

2.  They  tend  to  provide  inadequate 
measures  of  critical  reading  and  re¬ 
lated  study-type  reading  techniques  re¬ 
quired  for  participation  in  an  enrich¬ 
ed  curriculum. 

3.  They  do  not  provide  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  index  to  either  the  independent 
or  the  instrtictional  reading  levels.  In¬ 
stead,  they  tend  to  place  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  distribution  at  their 
frusration  reading  levels. 

4.  They  do  not  provide  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis  for  an  analysis  of  the  basic 
reading  needs  of  individuals. 

5.  Because  they  are  designed  as 
group  tests,  reliability  of  individual 
scores  usually  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

6.  Because  they  seldom  discrimin¬ 
ate  between  the  abilities  of  children  at 
each  end  of  a  distribution,  they  do  not 
reveal  the  “true”  range  of  individual 
differences  within  a  group.  (In  fact, 
some  standardized  tests  reveal  only 
one-half  the  range  revealed  by  other 
standardized  tests.) 

In  view  of  the  above  statements,  it 
appears  that  standardized  tests  have 
useful  but  limited  values.  There  also 
appears  to  lx*  no  substitute  for  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  child’s  reading  behavior 
and  needs  by  a  competent  teacher. 

One  of  the  procedures  for  estimat¬ 
ing  reading  achievement  and  needs  in 
the  classroom  is  called  an  informal 
reading  inventory.  (5,  Ch.  XXI)  The 
materials  used  for  an  informal  inven¬ 
tory  are  the  graded  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  classroom.  They  may 
be  graded  textbooks  or  current  events 
papers. 
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The  procedure  for  making  an  in¬ 
formal  inventory  is  direct.  Children 
are  observed  as  they  read  graded  ma¬ 
terials.  This  informal  observation 
permits  systematic,  day-by-day  ap¬ 
praisal  of  needs. 

Usually,  children  can  read  at  a 
higher  level  under  teacher  guidance 
than  they  can  “on  their  own.”  The 
level  at  which  children  read  under 
teacher  guidance  is  called  the  insiruc- 
tional  reading  level.  The  level  at 
which  children  read  “on  their  own” 
is  called  the  independent  reading 
level.  (5,  Ch.  XXI) 

The  independent  reading  level  is  the 
highest  level  at  which  the  child  can 
read  with  full  understanding  and  free¬ 
dom  from  frustration.  The  reading  is 
done  without  tension  movements,  lip 
movement,  finger  pointing,  and  other 
evidences  of  difficulty.  Silent  reading 
is  characterized  by  a  relatively  fast 
rate  of  comprehension  and  absence  of 
vocalization.  Oral  re-reading  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  rhythm,  accurate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  punctuation,  accurate  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  more  than  99%  of  the 
words,  and  a  conversational  tone.  At 
the  independent  level,  the  reading  is 
fluent.  The  child  practices  good  read¬ 
ing  habits.  (5,  pp.  445-447) 

The  instructional  level  is  the  high¬ 
est  level  at  which  the  child  can  read 
satisfactorily  under  teacher  supervi¬ 
sion  in  a  group  situation.  For  normal 
progress,  this  reading  has  the  same 
characteristics  as  independent  reading, 
with  one  exception.  The  child  may  re¬ 
quire  help  on  the  recognition  of  no 
more  than  5%  of  the  words.  If  he 
must  have  help  on  more  than  one  word 
in  twenty,  his  comprehension  bogs 
down.  He  becomes  frustrated.  (5,  pp. 
447-450) 


An  informal  inventory  gives  the 
teacher  information  that  has  at  least 
two  uses.  First,  it  provides  a  basis 
for  grouping  children  in  terms  of  their 
reading  “levels.”  Second,  it  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
in  the  group. 

Differentiated  Guidance :  Plans 

Within  the  last  century  many  plans 
have  been  advanced  for  differentiating 
instruction  to  meet  individual  needs. 
Most  of  the  earlier  plans  were  gen¬ 
eral  administrative  approaches.  These 
plans  embraced  (1)  frequent  reclassi¬ 
fication  and  promotion  of  children,  (2) 
coaching  “laggards,”  (3)  highly  sys¬ 
tematized  individual  instruction,  and 
(4)  classes  for  special  groups.  (5,  Ch. 
IV) 

More  recently,  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  teacher  and  his  class¬ 
room.  A  successful  teacher  provides 
differentiated  guidance  through  (1) 
class,  (2)  group,  and  (3)  individual 
developmental  activities.  By  creating 
a  desirable  social  and  emotional  cli¬ 
mate,  the  teacher  helps  each  learner 
to  become  articulate  regarding  his 
level  of  reading  achievement  and  his 
general  needs.  (5,  Ch.  V) 

Since  individual  differences  are  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  to  be  of  prime  import¬ 
ance,  their  consideration  is  a  perennial 
problem.  Individual  differences  enter 
into  curriculum  considerations,  the 
selection  of  instructional  materials,  the 
establishment  of  admission  and  pro¬ 
motion  policies,  the  development  of 
satisfactory  home  reports,  and  a  host 
of  other  factors  influencing  wholesome 
pupil  development.  Hence,  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  broad  program  of  differen¬ 
tiated  guidance  requires  the  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  parents,  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  teachers. 
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Administrative  Approaches 

""Flexible"  promotions.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  break  the  lock-step 
in  education  was  a  plan  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  reclassification  of  pupils 
four  times  each  school  year.  (5,  pp. 
36-37)  While  this  plan  did  sensitize 
educators  to  the  undesirability  of  grad¬ 
ing  children,  it  still  required  all  chil¬ 
dren  to  climb  the  same  “curriculum 
ladder.” 

Variations  of  the  above-mentioned 
plan  have  been  reported  more  recently. 
For  example,  the  children  in  grades 
one,  two,  and,  sometimes,  three  are 
assigned  to  classes  without  a  grade 
designation.  In  some  schools,  the 
labels  have  been  changed  from  grades 
one,  two,  three  to  primary  groups  one, 
two,  three.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years  in  the  primary  school,  specific 
standards  of  achievement  are  estab¬ 
lished  for  promotion.  Often,  a  given 
level  of  reading  ability  must  be 
achieved. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  changing 
the  label  of  a  class  (e.g.,  from  Orade 
One  to  Primary  Oroup  One)  solves 
few,  if  any,  problems.  Changing  the 
label  on  a  bottle  in  the  medicine  cab¬ 
inet  from  strychnine  to  medicine 
works  no  miracle.  The  contents  are 
the  same!  Likewise,  changing  the 
labels  of  classes  does  not  produce 
changes  in  the  curriculum,  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures,  or  teacher  and  par¬ 
ent  attitudes. 

Doing  away  with  the  grade  classifi¬ 
cation  of  children  in  the  primary 
school  meets  its  real  test  when  the 
children  are  promoted  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  school.  If  some  arbitrary, 
adult  standard  of  achievement  is  estab: 
lished  for  promotion  to  the  third  or 
fourth  grade  level,  then  many  pupils 


will  be  failed.  (Note  that  the  children 
do  not  “fail” ;  they  are  ""failed.")  Un¬ 
designated  classes  may  improve  thie 
possibilities  of  differentiated  instruc¬ 
tion  up  to  a  point.  But  when  that 
point  is  reached,  the  school  comes  out 
of  the  same  fox  hole  it  entered. 

Coaching  ""laggards."  Probably  one 
of  the  most  famous  plans  for  differen¬ 
tiating  ins’^ruction  was  the  one  devised 
for  coaching  “laggards.”  (5,  pp.  37- 
38)  In  this  instance,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  inherited  large  classrooms  and  in¬ 
ordinately  large  classes.  His  first  step 
was  to  reorganize  the  daily  program 
to  provide  for  one  hour  of  supervised 
individual  activities.  His  second  step 
was  to  employ  one  or  more  special 
teachers  for  each  classroom.  At  the 
time  that  this  plan  was  initiated 
(Circa  1898),  it  was  not  without 
merit. 

Variations  of  this  plan  can  be  found 
in  our  schools  today.  All  too  often 
corrective  and  remedial  teachers — 
sometimes  called  adjustment  teachers 
— are  employed  “to  bring  the  ‘retard¬ 
ed’  pupils  up  to  the  class  average.” 

What  is  a  “laggard”  or  a  retarded 
pupil?  Is  it  someone  who  achieves  a 
score  on  a  standardized  test  below  the 
mean,  the  average,  or  the  fiftieth  per¬ 
centile?  If  so,  then  fifty  percent  of 
the  pupils  are  “laggards”  or  retarded 
readers!  Is  this  possible? 

Can  all  children  be  brought  up  to 
the  mean,  or  average,  on  a  standard¬ 
ized  test?  Is  expectancy  of  achieve¬ 
ment  dictated  by  class  averages  or  by 
pupil  capacity? 

Are  the  class  averages  in  a  school 
located  near  the  “vinegar  works”  as 
high  as  those  in  a  school  located  in  a 
“silk  stocking”  district  ?  Is  socio¬ 
economic  status  as  well  as  quality  of 
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instruction  reflected  in  standardized 
test  results? 

If  a  child  below  the  class  average 
is  retarded,  is  a  child  who  achieves 
above  the  class  average  accelerated  ? 
If  a  child  in  fifth  grade  achieves  a 
grade  score  of  7.0  and  a  reading  age 
of  12.0,  is  he  retarded  or  accelerated  ? 
If  his  I.Q.  is  140  and  his  mental  age 
is  14  years,  is  he  accelerated  ? 

Years  after  the  plan  of  coaching 
“laggards*’  was  devised,  the  concept  of 
the  achievement  quotient  (A.Q.)  was 
introduced.  When  the  intelligence 
test  and  the  achievment  tests  are 
given  at  about  the  same  time,  the 
achievement  quotient  is  determined  by 
dividing  the  educational  age  by  the 
mental  age.  While  this  ratio  is  a 
crude  device,  it  does  serve  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  capacity  as  a 
factor  in  achievement. 

Reading  retardation,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  from  the  results  of 
an  achievement  test.  In  a  typical 
classroom,  there  is  not  only  a  wide 
range  of  achievement  but  also  a  wide 
range  of  capacities  and  aptitudes. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  capacity  “level”  and 
the  achievement  “level”  is  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  retardation.  (4) 

A  child  in  third  or  fifth  grade  with 
a  reading  age  of  eight  years  and  a 
capacity  age  of  eight  years  is  likely  to 
be  in  need  of  developmental  rather 
than  corrective  reading.  A  child  wdth 
a  reading  age  of  eight  years  and  capa¬ 
city  age  of  twelve  years  is  considered 
to  be  retarded,  regardless  of  his  grade 
classification.  Whether  or  not  retarda¬ 
tion  exists  depends  upon  the  discre¬ 
pancy  between  capacity  and  achieve¬ 
ment. 

There  are  two  “catches”  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  retardation.  First,  a  child 


with  a  reading  handicap  is  penalized 
by  most  group  tests  of  intelligence.  A 
reading  test  of  “intelligence”  is  not 
valid  in  such  instances.  Second,  the 
grade  level  obtained  from  a  standard¬ 
ized  test  is  not  necessarily  a  valid  in¬ 
dex  to  the  readability  level  of  the  in¬ 
structional  material  for  the  child. 

Classroom  surveys  reveal  pupil  re¬ 
tardation — in  terms  of  achievement 
and  capacity — at  all  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  There  is  retardation  among 
pupils  below  the  mean,  or  average,  of 
a  standardized  test.  There  is  retarda¬ 
tion  among  pupils  who  achieve  scores 
above  the  mean,  or  average.  In  fact, 
some  classroom  surveys  reveal  a  higher 
incidence  of  retardation  among  those 
children  above  the  mean  than  among 
those  below  the  mean.  This  situation 
exists  where  teacher  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  the  low  achievers. 

Any  plan  W’hich  is  aimed  at  bring¬ 
ing  all  children  below  the  class  average 
in  achievement  up  to  a  pro-determined 
level  cannot  be  fruitful  because  of 
capacity  and  other  differences.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  its  effectiveness  is  limited, 
indeed,  w’hen  the  upper  half  of  the 
class  is  not  challenged.  An  effective 
program  provides  differentiated  in¬ 
struction  for  all  the  learners. 

Individualized  Instruction^  In 
1013,  a  plan  of  highly  individualized 
instruction  was  initiated.  (15,  16,  17) 
This  plan  provided  for  the  grouping 
of  children  on  a  social — and  chronolo¬ 
gical — age  basis,  for  self-instruction 
teitbooks  covering  “common  essen¬ 
tials."  and  for  individual  progress. 
This  general  administrative  plan 
proved  to  have  serious  limitations  but 
it  was  not  without  merit.  (70,  71) 

Any  plan  for  differentiating  instruc¬ 
tion  provides  for  individual  confer¬ 
ences  as  well  as  for  group  and  class 
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activities.  For  example,  corrective  in- 
etniction  is  often  given  in  groups  but 
remedial  instruction  is  more  highly  in¬ 
dividualized.  And,  too,  grouping  for 
developmental  reading  is  supplemented 
with  individual  help. 

When  individual  differences  are 
evaluated  in  isolation  from  other  fac¬ 
tors  in  learning,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  “best”  answer  is  a 
highly  individualized  program  of  in¬ 
struction.  Of  course,  individual  differ¬ 
ences  is  only  one  consideration  in  the 
psychology  of  learning. 

Language  is  a  social  tool.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  ability  to  read  orally  or  to 
give  a  talk  before  an  audience  requires 
a  social  situation.  The  writing  of 
thank-you  notes  requires  motivation  in 
a  social  situation,  ifost  of  the  so- 
called  “common  essentials”  embraced 
by  the  curriculum  promote  the  social 
effectiveness  of  individuals.  Since 
these  learnings  are  to  be  used  in  social 
situations,  they  are  effectively  learned 
when  they  are  initiated  and  developed 
in  social  situations. 

The  above  point  of  view  is  ably 
summarized  by  Esther  Swenson : 

Evidence  concerning  social  facilita¬ 
tion  of  learning  is  being  increasingly 
applied  as  teachers  revise  their  ideas 
of  “individualized  instruction”  from 
the  notion  of  learning  by  each  child 
in  comparative-  isolation  from  his  fel¬ 
lows  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  differ^ 
entiated  instruction  of  individuals 
within  small  groups.  (46,  p.  264) 

Special  rloftses.  In  order  to  provide 
equal  learning  opportunities  for  all 
children,  special  education  has  been 
organized  for  exceptional  children. 
These  services  are  being  expanded  for 
the  physically  handicapped,  mental 
deviates,  and  the  emotionally  and  so¬ 
cially  maladjusted. 


Special  reading  problems  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  spastics,  athetoids,  and 
epileptics.  This  is  true  also  of  those 
with  hearing  and  visual  handicaps. 

Children  of  low  intelligence  often 
require  a  curriculum  different  from 
that  for  their  more  fortunate  corn- 
temporaries.  For  the  “gifted,”  spe¬ 
cial  classes  and  an  enriched  curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  regular  classrooms  are  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  administrative  policy. 

All  children  with  language  disabili¬ 
ties  are  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to 
effect  social  adjustments  both  in  and 
out  of  the  classrooms.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  for  example,  an  “emotional” 
block  to  learning  arises  from  frustra¬ 
tions  induced  in  reading  situations. 
In  these  instances,  it  may  be  removed 
by  appropriate  corrective  or  remedial 
instruction.  In  other  instances,  a 
reading  disability  may  be  a  symptom 
of  a  basic  emotional  problem.  Both 
adjusted  reading  instruction  and  some 
form  of  psychotherapy  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

In  general,  special  education  has 
been  justified.  However,  only  about 
ten  percent  of  the  regular  classroom 
teacher’s  problems  have  been  cared  for. 
There  still  remains  the  basic  problem 
of  how  to  differentiate  instruction 
within  the  classroom. 

At  present,  there  appears  to  be  a 
strong  trend  to  employ  special  reading 
adjustment  teachers.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  approach  depends  upon  a 
niimber  of  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  in  this 
area  is  extremely  limited.  Second, 
time  must  be  scheduled  for  working 
out  a  preventive  program  as  well  as 
corrective  and  remedial  programs.  A 
differentiated  guidance  approach  is 
made  to  preventive  programs.  Third, 
much  of  the  work  of  the  reading  ad- 
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justment  teacher  goes  “dovra  the 
drain”  if  the  child  spends  a  part  of 
his  day  in  a  regimented  classroom. 
Fourth,  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
the  classroom  teacher  will  shift  her 
responsibility  for  reading  instruction 
to  the  special  teacher. 

Reading  adjustment  teachers  can  be 
justified  on  two  counts.  First,  there 
probably  always  be  a  need  for  a  quali¬ 
fied  person  in  a  school  system  to  an¬ 
alyze  and  to  help  children  with  com¬ 
plex  reading  and  other  language  dis¬ 
abilities.  Second,  there  probably  al¬ 
ways  will  be  a  need  for  inservice  pre¬ 
paration  of  teachers.  A  reading  spe¬ 
cialist — whether  he  is  called  a  con¬ 
sultant,  a  supervisor,  or  an  adjust¬ 
ment  teacher — has  a  place  in  the 
organization. 

Classroom  Approaches 

When  the  teachers’  meeting  is  ad¬ 
journed.  the  panel  discussion  is  term¬ 
inated,  and  the  last  word  is  written 
for  a  professional  textbook,  the  scene 
is  shifted  to  the  classroom.  Here  is 
where  differentiation  of  instruction 
takes  place. 

The  administrator  can  make  plans; 
the  supervisor  can  conduct  teachers’ 
meetings,  workshops,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions;  the  reading  specialist  can  give 
his  best  lecture — but  the  final  test  of 
theories  and  plans  takes  place  in  the 
classroom.  How  adequate  the  differ¬ 
entiated  guidance  is  depends  upon  the 
professional  competence  of  the  teach¬ 
er;  administrative  policies  regarding 
the  selection  of  instructional  materials, 
library  facilities,  promotions,  home 
report^e^;  parent-teacher  relationships; 
and  a  number  of  other  considerations. 

Geiteral  administrative  plans  for 
differentiating  instruction  sometimes 
fall  short  because  they  fail  to  take  into 


consideration  differences  in  the  levels 
of  professional  competence  of  teachers. 
Regimented  supervision  can  produce 
regimented  classrooms.  The  regiment¬ 
ed  use  of  basal  textbooks  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  undesirable.  Likewise, 
a  regimented  approach  to  a  core  cur¬ 
riculum  or  to  unit  development  of  cuiv 
riculum  areas  can  produce  teacher  and 
pupil  frustration. 

Supervisors  must  study  teachers — 
their  level  of  professional  competence, 
their  motivation,  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  On  the  basis  of  this  study, 
teacher  supervision  can  be  differen¬ 
tiated.  (5,  Ch.  XXV) 

One  of  the  “secrets”  of  successful 
differentiated  guidance  is  the  teacher’s 
administrative  ability.  Without  care¬ 
ful  teacher-pupil  planning  of  activi¬ 
ties,  differentiation  can  deteriorate  to 
the  level  of  confusion. 

Differentiated  guidance  provides  for 
the  practical  recognition  of  differences 
between  individuals  in  terms  of  levels 
of  achievement  and  of  needs.  Highly 
individualized  instruction  alone  does 
not  offer  an  adequate  social  setting  for 
learning.  Grouping  in  terms  of  the 
pupils’  “levels”  of  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  individual  differences.  But,  both 
individual  help  and  small  group  guid¬ 
ance  are  incorporated  in  a  systematic 
program  of  differentiated  guidance  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  the  social  objectives 
of  education. 

Types  of  activities.  Of  necessity, 
any  approach  to  differentiated  guid¬ 
ance  begins  with  the  consideration  of 
the  curriculum  in  relation  to  the  learn¬ 
er.  The  issue  usually  is  not  one  of 
adjusting  the  child  to  the  curriculum. 
This  consideration  may  obtain  ,in  part, 
for  a  child  with  a  remedial  or  a  cor^ 
rective  reading  problem.  In  the  final 
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analysis,  the  concept  of  a  one-ladder 
curriculum  which  all  children  must 
climb  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
concept  of  individual  differences.  The 
issue,  instead,  is  a  dual  one:  child- 
curriculum. 

Neither  the  text-book  author  nor  the 
teacher  can  predict  the  specific  read¬ 
ing  needs  of  a  child  for  a  unit  of 
reading  matter.  In  general,  it  can 
be  predicted  that  the  child  who  is  read¬ 
ing  at  his  instructional  level  will  iden¬ 
tify  specific  word  recognition  and/or 
comprehension  problems.  The  specific 
word  recognition  problem  may  involve 
syllabication,  a  consonant  blend,  or 
some  other  linguistic  element.  Speci¬ 
fic  needs  vary  from  one  individual  to 
another  and  must  be  cared  for  on  the 
spot.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is 
that  reading  needs  grow  out  of  the 
curriculum  as  the  learner  deals  with 
it. 

1.  Class  Activities.  Differentiated 
guidance  begins  with  class,  not  group 
or  individual,  activities.  The  class  is 
held  together  by  mutual  interests,  com¬ 
mon  experiences,  and  community  plan¬ 
ning.  This  general  interest,  or  g  fac¬ 
tor,  promotes  rapport  among  pupils 
and  between  teacher  and  pupils.  It 
is  the  rudder  that  stabilizes  and  guides 
the  class  ship. 

Differences  in  aptitudes,  interests, 
and  achievements  make  the  classroom 
interesting — lifelike,  if  you  please. 
Each  pupil  is  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  unique  to  a  discus¬ 
sion,  a  dramatization,  a  science  experi¬ 
ment,  a  music  festival,  and  so  on. 
Purposes  for  many  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual  activities  grow  out  of  class  plan¬ 
ning  and  cooperative  evaluation  of 
progress. 

Class  activities  heighten  interest  and 
play  a  major  role  in  motivation.  A 


unit  in  social  science,  a  project  in  sci¬ 
ence,  or  a  story  hour  can  be  conducted 
with  all  pupils  participating.  Each 
child  can  prepare  himself  by  turning 
to  reading  materials  within  his  under¬ 
standing.  Each  can  contribute  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  to  the  class  activity. 
•  So  far  as  differences  in  reading  abil¬ 
ity  are  concerned,  successful  partici¬ 
pation  in  class  activities  depends,  in 
part,  on  the  emotional  and  social  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  classroom.  If  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  trained  to  spend  more  time 
tearing  down  than  using  a  pupil’s  con¬ 
tribution,  the  mental  health  of  the 
whole  class  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Emotional 
climate  depends  upon  understanding, 
not  tolerance.  To  participate  success¬ 
fully,  the  individual  must  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  material  he  can  read 
as  well  as  be  sensitive  to  the  interests 
of  the  class. 

2.  Individrud  activities.  In  all 
classrooms,  there  is  a  place  for  indi¬ 
vidual  guidance.  Children  need  help 
on  such  things  as  locating  relevant  ma¬ 
terials,  planning  a  science  demonstra¬ 
tion,  organizing  information,  and  the 
like.  Some  of  this  individual  guidance 
may  be  given  by  the  class  during  the 
planning  and  development  of  a  unit. 
Occasionally,  the  teacher  may  provide 
the  help  in  a  brief,  personal  confer¬ 
ence. 

Individual  guidance  is  also  required 
to  relieve  the  occasional  child  of  a 
learning  frustration.  A  word  is  mis¬ 
pronounced — and  subsequently  mis¬ 
spelled — because  the  child  needs  help 
on  auditory  discrimination.  Reten¬ 
tion  of  word  learning  may  be  inade¬ 
quate  because  the  child  needs  some 
temporary  help  from  a  kinaesthetic 
technique.  Individual  guidance  given 
in  time  may  save  the  child  days, 
months,  or  years  of  frustration. 
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A  child  who  is  gifted  or  has  special 
talents  may  be  motivated  to  higher 
levels  of  interest  and  efficiency  by  spe¬ 
cial  encouragement.  His  interests  may 
be  broadened,  for  example  so  that  he 
turns  from  cowboy  books  or  poetry  to 
science  or  history. 

In  short,  highly  individualized  guid¬ 
ance  has  a  place  in  a  broad  program 
of  differentiation.  Inde|>endent  read¬ 
ing  and  study  habits  are  fostered ; 
learning  frustrations  are  reduced  ;  and 
the  child’s  curriculum  is  enriched. 

3.  Small  group  activities.  Organ¬ 
izing  the  class  into  small  groups  for 
specific  purposes  is  an  effective  way  to 
provide  for  differences  in  achievement 
levels  and  needs.  Small  groups  may 
be  organized  for  basal  reading  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  corrective  or  remedial  read¬ 
ing,  for  investigating  a  small  area  in 
a  larger  unit  being  studied  by  the  class, 
for  preparing  a  dramatization  or  a 
science  experiment,  for  developing  an 
art  project,  or  for  many  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  oganization  of  these 
groups  is  achieved  in  the  normal 
course  of  events.  No  particular  “fan¬ 
fare”  or  “to-do”  is  required. 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  more  than  one  way 
to  group  children  within  the  classroom 
as  part  of  a  plan  for  differentiating 
guidance  in  reading.  How  the  group¬ 
ing  is  done  depends  upon  the  teacher’s 
knowledge  of  child  development,  con¬ 
cept  of  the  curriculum,  masterv  of 
teaching  techniques,  administrative 
ability,  and  other  factors. 

In  this  discussion,  three  approaches 
to  grouping  will  be  described  briefly: 
(1)  reading  “levels,”  (2)  specific 
needs,  (3)  interests.  These  three 
approaches  have  been  selected  because 
they  represent  somewhat  different  com¬ 
binations  of  objectives. 


One  of  the  bases  for  grouping  is 
levels  of  achievement.  This  grouping 
must  be  kept  flexible  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  significant  variations 
in  individual  profiles  of  achievement 
(e.g.,  in  reading,  arithmetic,  science) 
require  changing  the  membership  of 
groups  from  one  curriculum  area  to 
another.  For  example,  not  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  high  ability  group  in  reading 
can  be  expected  to  be  in  the  high,  abil¬ 
ity  group  in  arithmetic.  Second,  dif¬ 
ferences  in  learning  rates  make  it 
necessary  to  maintain  some  tentative 
membership.  The  purpose  of  group¬ 
ing  is  to  provide  more  nearly  equal 
learning  opportunities  for  the  children 
in  the  class. 

All  groups  are  characterized  by  dif¬ 
ferences  as  well  as  by  likenesses.  For 
example,  the  range  of  reading  abilities 
in  a  typical  third  grade  class  is  from 
the  reading  readiness  “level”  to  sev¬ 
enth  or  eighth  grade  “level.”  Even 
with  three,  four,  five,  or  six  groups, 
there  is  a  significant  range  of  abilities 
within  each  group.  Furthermore,  each 
child  within  a  group  may  have  some¬ 
what  unique  language  and  experience 
needs.  It  is  clear  then,  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “homogeneous  grouping”  leads 
to  false  security.  It  is  both  a  snare 
and  a  delusion. 

When  basic  readers  are  used  for  de¬ 
velopmental  reading,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  lioth  small  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual  activities.  The  purpose  of  the 
grouping  is  to  narrow  the  range  of 
achievement  levels  for  instructional 
purposes  in  order  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  individual  needs.  For  more 
than  a  generation,  master  teachers 
have  discarded  the  inane  and  ridicul¬ 
ous  procedure  of  having  the  entire 
class  “recite  a  reading  lesson”  from 
one  basic  textbook. 
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An  informal  reading  inventory  is  a 
satisfactory  means  of  estimating  read¬ 
ing  levels.  Since  the  purpose  of  a  di¬ 
rected  reading  activity  is  to  improve 
reading  achievement,  there  should  be 
no  evidence  of  frustration  in  the  read¬ 
ing  situation. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  lowest 
level  achiever  in  the  group  will  need 
help  on  no  more  than  one  word  in 
twenty  running  words.  If  he  experi¬ 
ences  more  difficulty,  his  comprehen¬ 
sion  “drops,”  he  begins  to  employ  un¬ 
desirable  crutches,  and  he  loses  inte¬ 
rest.  The  highest  level  achiever  in 
a  group  will  need  help  on  at  least  one 
word  in  eighty  to  one  hundred  running 
words.  Without  this  challenge,  he, 
too,  may  lose  interest. 

The  status  and  specific  needs  of  each 
child  in  the  group  is  observed  during 
each  directed  reading  activity.  When 
the  material  in  a  well  graded  series  of 
readers  is  too  “easy”  or  too  “hard”  for 
a  given  individual,  the  desirability  of 
re-grouping  should  be  considered. 
When  only  a  part  of  the  group  needs 
help  on  a  s{)ecific  problem  (e.g.,  a  word 
analysis  skill),  a  special  time  is  set 
aside  immediately  to  give  the  necessary 
help. 

No  one  can  lay  down  hard  and  fast 
rules  regarding  the  number  of  basic 
reading  groups  there  should  be  in  a 
given  classroom.  Both  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  should  be  considered.  An 
inexj)erienced  teacher — of  any  age  or 
with  any  number  of  years  of  service — 
may  run  into  serious  problems  with 
two  or  three  groups.  Furthermore,  the 
desirable  number  of  groups  depends 
upon  the  ranges  of  reading  abilities 
and  the  problems  presented  by  the 
group.  Some  master  teachers  organ¬ 
ize  and  administer  in  a  satisfactory 
way  from  three  to  five  groups. 


A  second  basis  for  grouping  is  read¬ 
ing  needs.  When  children  have  iden¬ 
tified  their  own  needs,  they  are  ready 
for  a  special  session  with  the  teacher. 
In  these  instances,  the  teacher’s  job 
is  to  help  the  pupils  classify  their 
needs  and  to  give  them  appropriate  in¬ 
struction.  A  teacher,  for  example, 
who  knows  the  basic  principles  of 
phonics  or  of  syllabication  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  use  a  “rifle”  rather  than  a 
“shotgun”  on  such  problems. 

Small  group  meetings  on  specific 
problems  need  not  be  protracted 
affairs.  Furthermore,  the  groupings 
are  made  on  the  spot,  with  the  mem¬ 
bership  shifting,  perhaps,  from  day  to 
day.  The  chief  value  of  this  type  of 
group  is  prevention.  It  keeps  correc¬ 
tive  and  remedial  problems  from 
accumulating  to  the  point  that  a  ma¬ 
jor  operation  is  required. 

A  third  basis  for  grouping  is  pupil 
interests.  The  purpose  of  this  tyjK?  of 
grouping  is  the  exploration  of  specific 
areas  of  science,  social  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  so  on.  The  need  for  group 
activities  grows  out  of  teacher-pupil 
planning.  The  chief  advantage  of  this 
type  of  activity  is  the  motivation, 
based  on  personal  needs.  Growth  in 
reading  through  experience  is  achieved 
by  guiding  pupils  to  materials  that 
can  be  read  independently. 

A  striking  example  of  this  approach 
is  being  achieved  in  the  Parker  School 
District,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
For  more  than  a  generation,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative,  supervisory,  and  teaching 
staff  has  worked  continuously  on  a 
systematic  child-curriculum  study  pro¬ 
gram.  Specialists  in  child  develop¬ 
ment,  science,  social  studies,  and  the 
language  arts  have  worked  with  the 
teachers  in  their  classrooms  and  in 
their  own  summer  workshop.  En- 
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lightened  leadership,  cooperative 
stxidy,  and  continuous  effort  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  school  situation  in  which  a 
broad  program  of  differentiated  guid¬ 
ance  in  reading  is  yielding  worthwhile 
results  that  contribute  to  the  social  ob¬ 
jectives  of  education. 

One  of  the  significant  units  of  the 
Parker  School  District  organization  is 
the  Materials  Bureau.  On  a  long 
blackboard  in  this  bureau  is  a  perpe¬ 
tual  listing  of  major  interests  being 
pursued  in  each  classroom.  At  a 
glance  the  director  of  this  bureau  can 
identify  the  types  of  children’s  books 
and  professional  references  needed. 
These  references  are  collected  by  the 
director  of  the  bureau  and  delivered  to 
the  classrooms  by  the  drivers  of  school 
buses. 

Grouping  in  terms  of  pupil  inte¬ 
rests  rc.'quires  considerable  professional 
competence.  Within  a  given  “inte¬ 
rest”  group,  there  is  the  usual  wide 
range  of  reading  abilities.  To  deal 
with  this  problem,  the  teacher  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  regarding  con¬ 
cepts  of  independent  and  instructional 
reading  levels.  Both  the  teacher  and 
the  librarian  must  have  some  informa¬ 
tion  rc^rding  the  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  pupils  and  the  readability 
of  the  instructional  material. 

Attention  to  the  reading  levels  of 
pupils  in  an  “interest”  group  puts 
reading  instruction  squarely  in  the 
center  of  the  curriculum.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  better  balance  between 
assimilative  and  critical  reading  are 
extended.  Help  on  specific  language 
and  experience  needs  arising  from  the 
learning  situation  supercedes  isolated 
drill  on  language  skills. 

In  summary,  different  types  of 
small  group  activities  are  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  a  modem  school.  First, 


grouping  on  the  basis  of  instructional 
reading  levels  is  essential  when  basal 
textbooks  are  used.  Second,  when 
special  needs  are  identified  in  a  class 
or  group  activity,  they  may  be  cared 
for  in  a  small  group  organized  for  that 
purpose.  Third,  grouping  in  terms  of 
“interest”  holds  real  possibilities  for 
making  an  experience  approach  to  dif¬ 
ferentiated  reading  instruction. 

In'Conclumon 

An  enormous  amount  of  literature 
on  individual  differences  and  traits 
has  been  accumulated  over  the  years. 
This  literature  almost  overshadows 
the  work  which  has  been  reported  on 
patterns  of  language  development  and 
other  factors  in  learning  which  call 
attention  to  the  likesnesses  between  in¬ 
dividuals.  Yet,  teachers  are  continu¬ 
ally  calling  for  help  on  problems  which 
require  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  differentiated  guidance 
in  all  areas  of  learning. 

Differentiated  guidance  is  a  point 
of  view.  It  reflects  a  way  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  life  in  the  classroom. 

Differentiated  guidance  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  recognition  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  among  learners.  It  provides  the 
footing  for  effective,  systematic  in¬ 
struction. 

Differentiated  guidance  has  impli¬ 
cations  far  beyond  the  classroom.  It 
provides  for  a  way  of  living  in  the 
classroom  which  promotes  the  social 
objectives  of  education.  While,  regi¬ 
mented  instruction  follows  the  pattern 
of  dictatorships,  differentiated  instme- 
tion  gives  dignity  to  the  individual. 

Political  leaders — both  democratic 
and  despotic — have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  “education”  in  promoting 
their  programs.  Heads  of  democratic 
governments  have  emphasized  “again. 
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and  again,  and  again”  that  self-gov-  sary  to  review  certain  fundamental 
emment  is  effective  to  the  degree  that  issues  regarding  our  responsibilities 
the  citizenry  is  informed  on  fundamen-  to  individuals  in  the  classroom.  A 
tal  issues.  After  more  than  150  years,  working  concept  of  differentiated 
we  are  still  working  on  basic  problems  guidance  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  en- 
of  establishing  political  equality.  It  deavor  to  underwrite  a  political  de¬ 
ls,  therefore,  not  paradoxical  that  in  mocracy  with  an  educational  democ- 
this  year  of  our  Lord  we  find  it  neces-  racy. 
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Beadiness  for  Beading  and  Belated 
Language  Arts.  Re$eareh  Bulletin  of  the 
national  Conference  on  Regearch  in  Eng- 
ligh.  Prepared  by:  Nila  Banton  Smith 
(Chairman),  Althea  Beery,  Ethel  Mable 
Falk,  Helen  Hefferman,  and  Henry  D. 
Rinsland.  Chicago  21,  Illinois:  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
1950. 

This  research  bulletin  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Research  in  English  is  a 
reprint  of  articles  scheduled  to  appear  in 
Elementary  Engligh  magazine  between 
January  and  May,  1950.  The  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Nila  Banton 
Smith,  has  divided  its  work  into  five  areas. 

In  “Readiness  for  Reading,”  written  by 
Dr.  Smith,  an  exhaustive  review  of  per¬ 
tinent  research  is  presented.  She  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  most  important  reason  for 
the  decreasing  number  of  published  re¬ 
ports  of  research  in  this  area  is  that  “we 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  value  of 
applying  the  readiness  concept  at  all 
levels;  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  read¬ 
ing  readiness  in  broader  terms.”  Follow¬ 
ing  the  historical  review.  Dr.  Smith  dis¬ 
cusses  research  in  physiological,  social, 
and  experiential  readiness  and  presents 
conclusions  and  implications. 

The  second  chapter,  “Readiness  for  Oral 
and  Written  Language,”  is  presented  by 
Helen  Hefferman.  In  addition  to  briefly 
discussing  the  stages  of  language  develop¬ 
ment,  Hefferman  summarizes  research  in 
these  areas :  environmental  factors,  voca¬ 
bulary  levels,  and  readiness  for  both  oral 
and  written  expression. 

Henry  D.  Rinsland  reviews  research  re¬ 
lated  to  the  field  of  spelling,  discussing 
both  readiness  and  the  relation  of  spell¬ 
ing  to  other  areas  of  the  language  arts. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  Rinsland 
discusses  the  implications  of  the  research 


reviewed  in  a  manner  which  should  be 
of  material  beneflt  to  either  pre-profes¬ 
sional  persons  or  to  those  in  service. 

In  “Vocabulary  Readiness,”  Etbel  Mabie 
Falk  summarizes  the  most  important  re¬ 
search  in  this  area.  This  summary  is 
accompanied  by  an  interpretation  of  the 
techniques  employed  and  the  limitations 
of  the  research  discussed.  In  addition  to 
discussing  research  relative  to  techniques 
for  (1)  discovering  the  extent  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  (2)  for  increasing  vocabulary, 
suggestions  for  classroom  application  of 
these  principles  and  techniques  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

Dr.  Althea  Berry  is  the  author  of  the 
flnal  chapter  of  the  bulletin,  “Readiness 
for  Handwriting.”  After  summarizing 
pertinent  research  studies.  Dr.  Berry  in¬ 
terprets  “various  studies  that  guide  the 
classroom  teacher  in  determining  when 
children  should  be  taught  to  write  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  flrst  writing  ex¬ 
periences  should  be.” 

Each  of  these  chapters  is  well  anno¬ 
tated,  and  accompanied  by  selective 
bibliograpbies. 

The  entire  series  is  written  in  non¬ 
technical  language.  The  authors  were 
discriminating  in  their  selection  of  re¬ 
search  to  be  included ;  the  organization 
of  most  of  the  individual  chapters  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  contiguity  of  the  bulletin. 
The  suggestions  for  needed  research 
should  be  of  marked  assistance  to  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  to  teachers  conducting  inde¬ 
pendent  research,  and  to  organized,  in- 
service  training  groups.  It  is  believed 
that  this  bulletin  will  be  of  unusual  value 
to  both  students  and  teachers  in  service. 
—  Reviewed  by  Millabo  H.  Black,  Super¬ 
visor,  Intermediate  Room,  Reading  Clinic 
Laboratory  School,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Visible  Speech  by  Ralph  K.  Potter, 
George  A.  Kopp  and  Harriet  C.  Green. 
New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
Incorporated,  1947,  $4.75. 

Based  on  the  information  compiled  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  this  book 
presents  in  non-technical  language,  an 
account  of  a  new  form  of  visible  sjjeech 
obtained  by  an  electronic  analysis  of 
speech  sounds.  In  a  delightfully  illus¬ 
trated  volume,  the  authors  have  presented 
for  the  laj’man  as  well  as  the  speech 
clinician  an  interesting  and  complete 
account  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
sound  spectograph  developed  in  these 
laboratories.  ‘ 

In  Part  I  the  authors  have  explained 
the  method  of  obtaining  these  visible 
speech  patterns;  the  nature  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  carried  out  with 
a  group  of  five  young  women  in  training 
them  to  read  these  patterns ;  and  the  basic 
principles  or  characteristics  of  these 
speech  patterns — as  the  authors  put  it — 
“the  ABC’s  of  visible  speech.” 

Part  II  has  been  organized  into  specific 
lesson  units  and  would  lend  themselves 
especially  to  serve  as  a  text  book  for  any 
course  designed  to  teach  the  reading  of 
the  sound  spectograph  patterns.  Because 
these  patterns  represent  a  natural  phone¬ 
tic  translation  of  the  speech  sounds,  their 
differentiating  characteristics  readily  clas¬ 
sify  them  into  the  six  groups  which  are 
used  generally  in  phonetic  classifications. 
These  lesson  units  have  been  organized  in 
terms  of  the  six  sound-pattern  groups :  the 
voiceless  stops,  the  voiced  stops,  the  voice¬ 
less  fricatives,  the  voiced  fricatives,  the 
vowel  and  vowel-like  sounds,  and  the  com¬ 
binations  of  sounds.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  not  only  does  each  group  have 
a  characteristic  visible  speech  pattern 
which  identifies  it,  but  so  too,  does  each 
individual  sound  within  the  gr^oup.  These 
patterns  are  not  significantly  different  for 
the  speech  of  different  people  so  that 
voices  of  varying  pitch  and  intensity,  when 
recorded  on  the  sound  spectograph,  give 
the  same  fundamental  patterns. 

In  Part  III  of  this  volume  the  authors 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the  possi-| 
ble  applications  of  visible  speech  as  an  aid 
to  the  aural  and  speech  rehabilitation  spe¬ 


cialist,  and  others.  They  have  presented 
illustrations  of  the  patterns  recorded  by 
the  deaf  and  speech  defectives,  and  point 
out  rather  clearly  the  possibilities  of 
using  this  equipment  for  both  analysis  and 
training  in  such  cases.  Of  interest  too, 
especially  to  the  phonetician,  are  the  sug¬ 
gested  applications  of  this  technique  in 
both  the  field  of  research  and  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  phonetics.  Throughout  the  book 
the  authors  have  very  clearly  and  capably 
presented  concise  accounts  of  how  the 
sounds  are  formed  in  the  human  speech 
mechanism.  This  aspect  alone  makes  this 
volume  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for 
students  of  phonetics. 

For  the  linguist  and  the  music  lover, 
samples  of  fifteen  different  languages  and 
several  vocal  music  patterns  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  to  suggest  possibilities  in  these 
areas. 

This  book  has  many  implications  for 
the  classroom  teacher,  especially  for  those 
concerned  with  instruction  in  phonics. 
The  sound  spectograph  patterns  provide  a 
new  and  different  form  of  orthography — 
a  new  avenue  to  the  analysis  of  the  oral 
aspects  of  language.  It  provides  a  method 
of  visually  attacking  the  problems  of 
diphthongs,  glides,  digraphs,  the  conson¬ 
ant  and  vocalic  “r”,  and  difficult  sound 
combinations.  The  authors  have  pointed 
out  quite  clearly  the  ways  in  which  sounds 
infiuence  each  other  as  they  are  connected 
in  syllables  and  words.  The  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  necessary  in  understanding  the 
ways  in  which  sounds  are  changed  by  one 
another  are  just  as  important  to  the 
teacher  of  phonics  as  to  the  student  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  the  sound  spectograph  pat¬ 
terns. 

Also,  the  teacher  of  reading  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  that  in  determining  the 
size  of  these  visible  speech  patterns,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  attention  was  paid 
to  such  reading  factors  as,  eye  span,  re¬ 
gressions,  fixations,  visual  fatigue  and 
configuration  clues.  As  the  authors 
state :  “If  the  student  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  problems  involved  in  reading,  it  is 
not  probable  that  maximum  speed  and 
accuracy  will  be.  attained  without  some 
supervision.”  (page  63) 

It  is  regretable  indeed  that  the  nature 
of  the  equipment  used  in  the  reproduction 
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of  visible  speech  patterns  makes  it  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  general  clinical  use.  .\t  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  only  one  satisfactory  unit 
available,  and  this  has  been  consigned  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  research 
purposes.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  out 
of  this  research  and  future  engineering 
changes  will  come  an  instrument  that  can 
be  used  by  clinicians  and  educators 
throughout  the  country.  And  it  is  not  be¬ 
yond  the  realm  of  possibility  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  from  such  universal  usage  may 
develop  many  new  pedagogical  techniques 
for  teaching  phonic  analysis  and  word 
recognition  skills  in  reading  instruction. — 
Roy  a.  Kress,  Jr.,  Supervisor,  Analysis 
Division,  The  Reading  Clinic,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity. 

I 

Education  and  the  Mass  Media  of  Com¬ 
munication.  Research  Bulletin  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Research  in  English. 
Prepared  by:  John  ,1.  DeBoer  (Chairman), 
Roy  Ivan  Johnson,  1*.  A.  Killgallon,  Lillian 
Xovotny,  Peter  L.  Spenser,  Dallas  \V. 
Smythe,  Marion  R.  Trabue,  and  .Vbram  \V. 
Vandenneer.  Chicago  21,  Illinois:  The 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Knglish, 
1950. 

This  research  bulletin  fulfills  an  educa¬ 
tional  need  by  bringing  together  in  one 
pamphlet  an  excellent  summary  of  re¬ 
search  and  its  implications  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  such  communication  media  as 
magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  television, 
recordings,  and  motion  pictures.  The 
effects  of  these  media  upon  our  contem¬ 
porary  cultural  and  educative  processes 
are  noted  and  documented. 

Tliese  media  of  coniuiunieation  are  con¬ 
sidered  an  integral  part  of  the  learning 
process  whereby  experiences  may  be 
broadened  and  articulation  between  scIkm)! 
and  .society  improved.  .Vttention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  need  for  critical  evaluation, 
the  development  of  standards,  and  the 
necessity  for  consideration  of  diverse 
points  of  view. 

A  differentiated  approach  is  made  to  the 
utilization  of  these  media  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  pupil  experience  and  facili¬ 
tating  learning.  In  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  reading,  the  need  for  developing 
discrimination  and  taste,  as  well  as  read¬ 


ing  skills,  is  emphasized  at  all  levels  of 
instruction.  The  subject  of  comic  books 
is  fully  treated  and  thoughtful  conclu¬ 
sions  are  reached,  based  upon  recent  re¬ 
search  in  this  area.  The  effects  of  radio 
listening  and  the  impact  of  television  upon 
our  culture  is  given  consideration.  The 
need  for  a  well  balanced  view  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  appropriate  standards  are 
discussed.  The  contributions  of  recorded 
material  to  the  language  arts  program  are 
considered  in  relation  to  the  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  ami  the  strengthening  of  the 
bonds  between  the  school  and  community. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  child  develop¬ 
ment  approach  in  assessing  the  use  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  Specifically,  the  value  of 
this  medium  lis  examined  ns  a  means  of 
imparting  ideas,  as  an  aid  to  social- 
emotional  adjustment,  and  ns  motivation 
for  self  expression. 

An  excellent  bibliography  is  included 
by  each  contributor.  In  addition,  specific 
classroom  practices  and  activities  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  improvement  of  skills  and 
tastes.  This  bulletin  should  be  rend  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  an  intelligent  public  who  can  nde<|uate- 
ly  evaluate  what  it  reads,  sees,  and  hears. 
— Reviewed  by  .\lbekt  .\.  Gai.i.e.x,  Super¬ 
visor,  Senior  Room,  Bending  Clinic  Labora¬ 
tory  School,  Temi)le  I’niversity,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 

Readability.  Research  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Research  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Edited  by  Edgar  Dale.  Chicago  21, 
Illinois:  The  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1949. 

For  the  past  three  decades,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  interest  in  discover¬ 
ing  effective  means  of  evaluating  the  read¬ 
ability  level  of  published  material.  Re¬ 
cently,  Edgar  Dale  edited,  for  the  National 
Conference  on  Besenrch  in  English,  a 
critical  summary  f)f  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  in  this  area.  Contributors  to 
this  publication,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Dale, 
are  Harold  E.  Burtt.  Jeanne  S.  Chall,  E.  W. 
Dolch,  and  Irving  Lorge. 

An  historical  view  of  the  development 
of  concepts  of  readability  is  presented. 
The  original  research  approached  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  basis  of  typography.  Next, 
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attention  was  given  to  the  content  of 
reading  material  and  its  interest  value. 
Finally,  structural  factors  of  style  were 
introduced  into  readability  formulae.  Al> 
though  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  the 
diflSculty  of  reading  material  by  means  of 
different  approaches,  Judgment  must  still 
be  exercised  in  deciding  its  fitness  for  a 
particular  individual  or  group.  Likewise, 
experience  rather  than  formula  remains 
the  mainstay  for  the  writer. 

The  usefulness  of  vocabulary  lists  In  the 
writing  and  selection  of  materials  is 
thoroughly  considered.  Eight  considera¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  word  lists  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  derivation  of  well-known 
word  lists  and  their  applicability  to  prob¬ 
lems,  of  readability  are  evaluated. 

Mechanical  factors  in  readability  have 
been  studied  extensively.  The  fourth  sec¬ 
tion  of  “Readability”  summarizes  the  re¬ 
search  in  typtography.  Both  the  methods 
of  investigation  and  the  major  conclusions 
reached  are  presented.  Conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  best  length  of  line,  infiuence 
of  margins,  leading,  paper,  illumination, 
etc.,  is  clearly  stated. 


In  the  final  chapter,  these  three  ques¬ 
tions  are  posed  for  consideration  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  selecting  materials; 

“1.  Who  will  read  the  material? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  ma¬ 
terial? 

3.  Does  the  material  fit  the  readers  and 
the  purpose?” 

Specific  suggestions  are  made  for  the 
investigation  of  these  questions  in  evalu¬ 
ating  materials  for  either  child  or  adult 
use. 

“Readability”  should  prove  both  infor¬ 
mative  and  practical  for  all  those  inte¬ 
rested  in  reading.  The  authors  have  been 
careful  to  point  up  the  values  and  the 
limitations  of  readability  formulae.  They 
have  made  clear  what  objective  measures 
can  be  made  and  what  factors  remain  un- 
account^  for.  Teachers,  librarians,  par¬ 
ents,  writers,  will  find  that  this  bulletin 
gives  them  a  better  basis  on  which  to 
evaluate  reading  matter.  —  Reviewed  by 
Mabjokik  Seodon  Johnson,  Supervisor, 
Reading  Clinic  Laboratory  School,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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